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The Business Situation in Texas 


Business in Texas during January reached a new all- 
time high, according to the index of business activity 
compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. The sea- 
sonally adjusted index rose 3% from December to reach 
a level 15% higher than in January 1952. Not all com- 
ponents of the index registered record highs, but the 
weighted average of all phases of Texas business exceeded 
any previous level. 

Five of the seven components of the composite index 
rose during January, with only production of crude pe- 
troleum and total electric power consumption showing de- 
clines. Retail sales increased 4%, building permits 12%, 
industrial power 1%, crude runs to stills 7%, and mis- 
cellaneous freight carloadings 15%. The fact that the 
increases were spread throughout various phases of busi- 
ness indicates that the rising trend of business in Texas 
rests on a broad base. The following table gives the 
changes in each of the components of the composite 
index. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 














Consumer expenditures in Texas retail stores were 
greater in January than in any previous month, with the 
seasonally adjusted index at 530% of the 1935-39 base 
period. Much of this rise in dollar sales resulted from 
rising prices, but even after adjustment for the changing 
level of retail prices the index was 252% of 1935-39. 
This is not an all-time high for the series adjusted for 
price changes; the wave of scare buying following the 
start of the war in Korea pushed the physical volume of 
buying to its highest point on record. The fact that Janu- 
ary 1953 dollar sales exceeded these previous peaks was 
due to the increase in retail prices during the past two 
years. 

Retail sales during January continued to reflect the 
high level of consumer incomes in Texas as well as in the 
rest of the nation. For the United States, personal income 
for 1952 was $268.4 billion compared to $254.1 billion 
in 1951. Data for January are not yet available, but 
December personal income was at an annual rate of 
$279.2 billion. The only category that failed to register 
an increase during 1952 was farm income. This same 





























1935-39 = 100 trend was present in Texas, where farm income has con- 
tinued to feel the effect of falling prices. 
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first of 1952. However, sales at the beginning of 1953 had 
shown a greater increase over 1952 than inventories, so 
businessmen do not consider the level of inventories ex- 
cessive. Manufacturers reported an increase of $600 mil- 
lion and retailers $300 million. Wholesalers started the 
year with smaller inventories than a year before. Stocks of 
nondurable-goods stores in general were higher at the be- 
ginning of this year than in 1952, and the same was 
true for automobile dealers. Other durable-goods stores 
had somewhat reduced inventories. 

Building activity in Texas turned up in January, with 
the Bureau’s index of the value of building permits rising 
12% from December. The January 1953 level of per- 
mits issued was 13% above a year earlier, but after ad- 
justment for rising building costs, construction was only 
8% above January 1952. New housing starts in the 
United States were 71,000 in January 1953, compared 
with 64,900 starts a year earlier. The total of new con- 
struction expenditures in the United States rose for the 
fifth consecutive month in January, and there is a rather 
general belief that 1953 construction expenditures will 
exceed 1952. 

Industrial expansion in Texas continues to be the most 
dynamic factor in the business situation. Most compre- 
hensive barometer of the industrial segment of the 
economy is the index of industrial power consumption, 
compiled by the Bureau of Business Research from re- 
ports received from major power companies in the state. 
This index in January was 27% above a year before; it 
has established new highs with monotonous regularity 
and shows no sign of slowing down in its growth. In the 
absence of a better measure of industrial activity this 
series must be used, and since the consumption of electric 
power by industrial concerns is related directly to their 
output, it is considered reasonably accurate. 

The index of industrial production in the United 
States compiled by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve system reached a new post-war peak in 
January. The nondurable manufactured-goods component 
of the index recovered most of the decline suffered in 
December, and the durable-goods index rose sharply to a 
new high. Minerals production declined slightly in 
January. 

A survey published in January by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board reports that nearly two thirds of 
the manufacturers who cooperated in the survey expect 
sales during the first half of 1953 to be better than during 
the same period of 1952, and only one sixth expect sales 
to be lower. Texas manufacturers continue to expand, 
and announcements of new plants to be built in the state 
are made almost daily. 


Estimates of expenditures by business for new plant 
and equipment made by the Department of Commerce 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission indicate that 
1953 investment will be only slightly less than in 1952 (a 
decline of only 2%). This same source estimates that ex- 
penditures for the fourth quarter of 1952 set an all-time 
record, and that the first quarter of 1953 will show a 
further increase. Manufacturing, mining, and public 
utilities are expected to show most of the increase. There 
is no reason to doubt that Texas will receive at least a 
proportionate share of this capital expansion and prob- 
ably will receive more. The contribution of gas and elec- 


tric utilities to capital expenditures in Texas has been 
considerable and it is expected that 1953 expenditures 
will be even larger. For the nation as a whole the gas and 
electric utilities have increased their capital investments 
at a greater rate than other kinds of business. In 1946, 
capital expenditures of utilities represented 5.3% - of 
total expenditures of business concerns for plant and 
equipment, but in 1952 this percentage rose to 14.7% 
and estimates for 1953 place it at 15.3%. 

Changes that have occurred in the level of prices are 
of particular importance to Texas business, since farm 
prices have shown a serious decline. The index of whole- 
sale prices compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reached a peak in February and March 1951, and has 
declined consistently since that time. The weekly index 
for the week ended February 3 was 109.3, a decline of 
6.2% from March 1951. During the same period, how- 
ever, prices of farm products used in compiling the index 
declined 16.5%, while prices of all commodities other 
than farm products and food declined only 3.9%. A 
major portion of the decline in farm prices has occurred 
since July 1952; between July 1952 and the last week in 
January 1953 farm prices declined 10.9%. 

Prices received by farmers in Texas declined 26.5% 
between March 1951 and January 1953. Livestock prices 
have suffered most heavily with a decline of 31.8%, com- 
pared with an over-all decline of 23.0% in crop prices. 
The parity ratio for Texas farm prices has declined from 
153 in January 1951 to 103 in January 1953. 

In view of the sharp decline in prices that has been 
under way for a considerable period of time, it appears 
that cancelling of price controls will have little effect on 
business in Texas or elsewhere. Some individual commodi- 
ties no doubt will rise with the removal of controls, but 
it seems unlikely that there will be any increase in the 
average of all prices as represented by the indexes. 


Bank Debits in Texas 


Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1935-1939 » 100 





The index of bank debits compiled by the Bureau of 
Business Research continued its rise in January with an 
increase of 6% over December. This level of the index 
was 11% above a year earlier and represented the highest 
level on record, except for the unusual and somewhat 
erratic peak registered in November 1952. The rise in 
bank debits confirms the rise in total business activity as 
measured by the composite index of business activity, 
except for the fact that bank debits reflect changes in 
prices as well as changes in the volume of business 
transacted. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Superseasonal rise. The value of urban building in 
Texas rose 26% from December to January, a much 
larger increase than the 12% seasonal rise which is ex- 
pected at this time of the year. As a result of this super- 
seasonal rise, the Bureau’s seasonally adjusted index of 
building permit values marked up a 12% increase during 
January, the second consecutive rise. 

Data on construction contracts awarded in Texas cover 
both urban and rural areas. The dollar volume of con- 
struction contracts awarded during 1952 increased by 8% 
over 1951. Three fourths of this 8% increase for 1952 
over 1951 is accounted for by the very large 80% rise 
in construction contracts awarded in December compared 
to November, an occurrence brought about by the award- 
ing of contracts totaling $67 million during December for 
the building of manufacturing plants. The magnitude of 
this figure is better understood when it is compared to 
$6 million in November and an average monthly figure of 
$12 million for the first 11 months of the year. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January-December 





Percent 


Type of De 
change 


Cc 
construction 1952 1952 1951 





Thousands of dollars 








ALL CONSTRUCTION 164,910 1,336,129 1,231,815 + 8 
NEW BUILDING _..... 111,484 928,194 900,040 + 8 
Residentia] building —........ 83,678 533,280 627,873 + 1 
Nonresidential building 77,806 389,914 372,167 + 65 
ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 

AND REPAIRS 12,266 101,145 132,008 - 23 
Residential —__.... saci 286 6,362 5,703 + 12 
Nonresidential 11,980 94,783 126,305 — 25 

PUBLIC WORKS AND 
UTILITIES 41,160 311,790 199,767 + 56 





Contracts awarded for residential building increased 
by 1% in 1952 and nonresidential contracts by 5%, the 
net result being a 3% rise in total construction of new 
buildings last year. This 3% increase in new buildings 
combined with a 23% decrease in additions, alterations, 
and repairs and a 56% increase in public works and utili- 
ties accounts for the over-all 8% rise in total construction 
contracts awarded during 1952. 

Details about Texas. Urban construction activity had 
a definitely bullish look during January, with all major 
classifications of construction showing substantial in- 
creases. Residential construction marked up the largest 
gain (+41%), followed by additions, alterations, and 
repairs (+33%), and nonresidential, the least impres- 
sive (+14%). 

Apartment building (—33%) was the only residential 
housekeeping construction activity which declined in 
January. Increases ranged from 26% for one-family 
houses to 114% for three- and four-family houses and 
158% for two-family houses. 

Construction of hotels, tourist cabins, and other non- 
housekeeping residential buildings increased very sig- 
nificantly (+266%) during January. 
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The most substantial changes in nonresidential con- 
struction took place in the following categories: total 
nonresidential (+14%), churches (—27%), office and 
bank buildings (+214%), public works and _ utilities 
(+781%), educational buildings (+279%), and stores 
and other mercantile buildings (—54%). 

Further proof of the bullish trend in Texas building is 
furnished by a comparison of total construction by 
city-size groups. All classes experienced significant in- 
creases during January compared to December. Changes 
in order of importance were: +74% for cities with popu- 
lations between 50,000 and 100,000, +20% for cities 
over 100,000, +19% for cities between 25,000 and 50,- 
000 populations, and +-13% for cities with under 25,000 
people. 


Value of Building Permits in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation 1935-1939 = 100 
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The dollar value of building was higher in January 
this year than in January 1952 for all city-size classes 
except the 25,000-to-50,000 group, which was down 54% 
compared to an over-all average increase of 16%. 


The dollar value of contracts awarded for private con- 
struction in Texas during 1952 was 14% above the 1951 
level, while public construction, on the other hand, was 
down by 1%. The decline in public construction was 
caused by a 31% drop in residential and a 12% drop in 
nonresidential building. These declines were nearly off- 
set by a 25% increase in public works and utilities. The 
dollar value of construction of public works and utilities 
during 1952 was greater than the combined construction 
of public residential and nonresidential building. 

Construction contracts were awarded for 55,388 dwell- 
ing units in Texas during 1952 compared to 50,438 in 
1951. The increase in the number of dwelling units built 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 


———— Jan1953 Jan 1953 
Jan Dec Jan from from 
Jan 1952 Dec 1952 


Value (thousands of dollars) 














Classification 1953* 1952 1952 
KIND OF CONSTRUCTION 
ALL BUILDING 
PERMITS .......... 59,677 47,414 651,315 + 16 + 26 
New construction 53,565 42,833 44,110 + 21 + 25 
Residential __.. _ 88,610 27,462 83,408 + 16 + 41 
Housekeeping 34,445 27,006 33,349 + 3 + 28 
One family —........ 32,157 25,553 28,175 + 14 + 26 
Multiple family —— 2,288 1,453 5,174 — 656 + 67 
Nonhousekeeping __. 1,668 456 59 +2727 +266 
Nonresidential ......... 17,452 15,371 10,702 + 68 + 14 
Additions, alterations, 
and repairs _.......... 6,112 4,581 7,205 — 15 + 383 
CITY-SIZE GROUP (1940) 
ALL BUILDING 
PERMITS  -......... 59,677 47,414 61,3815 + 16 + 26 
Over 1,000,000 —............ 26,584 22,039 20,987 + 26 + 20 
50,000 to 100,000 12,217 7,081 7,873 + 55 + 74 
25,000 to 50,000 —.......... 4,330 8,632 9,316 — 54 + 19 
Under 25,000 _.._......... 16,596 14,712 18,189 + 26 + 13 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 
*Preliminary. 


during 1952 took place almost entirely in one-family 
houses built for sale or rent. The largest decrease took 
place in the number of one-family houses built for owner 
occupancy. This shift from 1951 to 1952 is reflected in 
the average cost per dwelling unit, which decreased from 


$9,700 to $9,300. 


Permits reported by Texas cities. Marshall had the 
biggest percentage increase in building permits issued 
during January compared to December (+1132%), 
followed by Galveston (-+696%), Raymondville 
(+581%), and Baytown (+542%). 

Midland had the highest per capita building ($116.8) 
level in the state during January. Other leading cities in 
order of construction intensity were Angleton ($115.62), 
Irving ($115.22), and Pasadena ($83.93). Average muni- 
cipal per capita building was $14.00 during January 
compared to $11.17 during December. 


RICHARD C, HENSHAW, JR. 
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ECONOMICS OF NATURAL GAS IN TEXAS 


Research Monograph No. |5 


John R. Stockton, Director, and Richard C. Henshaw, Jr., Statistician of the Bureau of Business Research, 
and Richard W. Graves, Instructor in Business Statistics, The Tulane University of Louisiana, are authors 
of this thorough study of the economics of the natural gas industry with special emphasis on Texas. Eleven 
chapters include 60 illustrations and 90 tables; a summary chapter draws the broad, general outlines of the 
subject. Completely indexed; clothbound; 316 pages. $5.00. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Levelling off? On the whole, retail business contin- 
ues at a high level, although for many commodity lines 
and certain localities the boom has lost momentum. With 
many merchants still reporting gratifying increases over 
last year, the number admitting decreases has risen over 
recent months. Particularly, in areas depending largely 
on farm income, merchants have noted a definite slowing 
of business from holiday peaks. Prospects for agricultural 
income for this year are not encouraging. Also decreased 
petroleum allowables tend to take the edge off high in- 
come prospects in areas depending largely on pumping 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 








Percent change 


Jan 1953 











Sales 
(mils of dols) Jan 1953 - 
T ——_—_—_——_——_——— rom rom 
os Jan 1953 Jan 1952 Dec 1952 
TOTAL 655.8 + 18 — 18 
Durable goods 284.1 + 18 -- 7 
Nondurable goods 371.7 + 9 — 25 





and drilling activities. But income should remain high 
in areas of general industry, especially defense and 
petrochemical, and in all phases of construction. Many 
economic indicators display favorable positions and 
trends. 

Consumer income and credit. Consumers’ personal 
incomes reached record heights in 1952 but effectively 
were little better than in 1951, after consideration of 
higher taxes and prices. However, regional income gains 
for the Southwest during the past four years exceeded 
those for any other economic region of the nation. Con- 
sumer credit expanded nationally by $3 billion during 
the year to attain a volume three times that of 1941 and 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index + Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1935-1939 » 100 
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eight times the 1945 level. Department stores reported 
their installment accounts to be 14% higher than in 
December 1951, and furniture and appliance stores had 
an increase of about one quarter in installment business 
after removal of controls. Liberal credit terms are stil] 
available, but installment buying has declined since 
the holidays, collections in many areas have slowed, more 
past-due accounts developed, and retail mortality has 
risen. Some merchants feel that the high level of con- 
sumer debt is reducing current demand. Yet, others ex- 
pect installment buying to remain large or to expand 


this year, especially in view of the planned high rate of 
production and proposed aggressive selling campaigns for 
automotive and appliance industries. The high rate of 
saving fell off somewhat during later 1952 but is still 
exceptionally large. 

Retail prices. In apparel lines and home furnishings, 
price levels of December remained unchanged in Janu- 
ary, according to the Fairchild Publications Retail Price 
Index. At February 1 the index stood 1.3% below a year 
ago and 2.4% under the 1951 high but still 5.5% above 
the level of June 1950. Prices of farm products fell 11% 
in the year. Retail prices are expected to stabilize during 
coming weeks or to fall slowly to reflect further the de- 
clines at wholesale during the past 21 months. A further 
testing of prices will probably occur later this spring in 
the market reaction to the large production planned in 
automobile and appliance manufactures. Increasing 
stocks in home furnishings may tend to depress prices. 
More liberal trade-in allowances and discounts are re- 
ported in housewares. 

Inventories. Retail inventories, trimmed and balanced 
in earlier months, are still being handled conservatively 
by many. However, buyers swarmed to wholesale markets 
in January, buying more heavily and more freely than 
a year ago and with longer commitments. They have 
shown preference for better grades of goods. Distributors’ 
stocks were generally a little lower at year-end, especially 
in soft goods. But manufacturers’ inventories in December 
were 14% above a year earlier. Some business analysts 
insist that huge and highly overpriced stocks are over- 
hanging the markets. Some furniture manufacturers have 
refused to book retailers’ orders beyond 90 days, to avoid 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 

















Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 
Percent change 
Number of 
reporting Jan 1958 Jan 1953 
establish- from from 
Group ments Jan 1952 Dec 1952 
KIND OF BUSINESS 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores __.. 236 + 28 t 2 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores — ~~... 153 + 16 30 
SO ee 3 — 17 — 72 
Lumber, building material and 
hardware stores —.......-.__... 294 11 2 
NONDURABLE GOOD: 
Aaonrd teas 217 + 65 - 46 
Country general stores _...._._.__. 48 + 4 — 18 
Department stores __.... anE ee 62 x — 64 
Ie OO i . asi + 11 — 19 
Eating and drinking places ___. 16 — 1 — 8 
Pee aes CTO + 3 — 10 
I heen 33 + 8 - 42 
SS t+ 4 - 2 
General merchandise stores ___. 128 + 2 54 
Liquor stores _._____ 22 17 52 
Office, store, and school 
supply dealers —....... 41 + 2 3 
CITY-SIZE CLASS (1950) 
RN RI on . 1,187 + 4 — 32 
100,000 to 250,000 _.._. 405 + 12 — 26 
50,000 to 100,000 _.. . 281 + 16 — 20 
2,500 to 50,000 __ oesccaceos ae + 8 - 20 
i) | | es | f | — 12 — 19 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 































Credit Collection 
N er ratios* ratiost 
reporting Jan Jan Jan Jan 
Classification stores 1953 1952 1953 1952 
ALL STORES —......_._ 69 61.4 65.8 46.6 47.5 
BY CITIES 
Austin 6 60.1 61.1 49.8 48.3 
OU ON  en:  S 88.3 44.1 45.8 46.5 
Garou Cnr: 22 88 60.0 59.7 39.6 43.3 
MEN eo 5 57.1 59.7 50.0 58.0 
Denison —_~-.. 3 58.7 61.0 45.8 42.8 
El. Paso __. ‘iawieceemmcaiciees 57.1 538.8 35.9 88.4 
eS | 63.5 62.2 55.8 49.4 
Galveston _.. 5 56.5 58.7 50.5 51.4 
Houston _.. 6 70.5 75.0 44.8 43.0 
TE citicaitneeenen © 62.2 57.8 44.1 47.8 
Waco 4 56.9 58.3 50.2 51.4 
Others 21 60.1 67.9 51.8 41.2 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
St a rE | 62.8 62.8 46.1 46.4 
Department stores (under $1 
minicn) rae | 43.9 45.6 51.1 51.4 
Dry goods and apparel stores... 5 55.5 54.2 45.4 45.3 
Women’s specialty shops.......... 17 58.6 54.6 45.7 47.7 
Men’s clothing stores asia ae 61.4 63.3 55.6 56.3 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES (1950) 
Over $3,000,000 ES | 62.8 62.4 45.5 47.9 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000_......... 6 61.2 59.5 54.1 39.2 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 = “10 54.7 56.1 52.9 51.9 
$250,000 to $500,000 _... <a 40.0 40.7 49.6 49.4 
Less than $250,000 _....-...... 14 46.1 45.3 48.2 48.6 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
tCollections during the month as a pereent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


cancellations and prevent building up of stocks. Yet in 
some lines there is fear about meeting deadlines for 
delivery. 

Prospects. As in numerous recent months, retail vol- 
ume has appeared to depend heavily on extensive fashion 
and price promotions, with wide price cutting. In 1952 
consumers’ purchases increased in physical volume as 
well as in dollars. Food dealers increased dollar sales 
last year despite price drops, so their unit volume rose. 
It appears that sales increases this year can be expected to 
result from more units aggressively sold, with little help 
from price changes. Some retailers have been experiment- 
ing with smaller markups, justified by the faster turn- 
overs. Decreasing paper work as controls are removed 
offers one encouraging note in the face of other high ex- 
penses, shortages of suitable employees, and continuing 
conservative response on the part of many consumers. 

Survey of Texas trade. Reporting by cities, 279 
Texas department and apparel stores averaged 2% in- 
crease over January 1952 while declining 51% from 
December. Among the 35 cities included, 18 bettered a 
year ago but none topped its December sales. The best 
showings over January 1952 were in Corpus Christi 
(+42%), Bryan (+33%), Marshall (+23%), Hous- 
ton (+19%), and McAllen (+17%). 

Of 33 cities reporting enough retailers of various types 
to be listed individually, 28 topped their January sales of 
last year. Only one city (Sherman, +4%) was up from 
December. Leaders in the January-to-January comparison 
were Beaumont (+39%), Tyler (-+36%), Denton 
(+34%), Corpus Christi (-+30%), Pittsburg (+28%), 


Wichita Falls (+23%), and Paris (+22%). Eleven 
other cities increased 12 to 19%. 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 
29 Texas newspapers as a group decreased 21% from 
December but increased 5% over last January. Of these 
papers, only one equalled December linage but 14 topped 
last January. 

Sales of gasoline subject to tax totalled 262,210,000 
gallons in December, 12% above November and 7% 
over last December. Gasoline sold to the federal govern- 
ment amounted to 82,995,000 gallons, 30% down from 
November but 69% above a year ago. 

Postal receipts for January in 113 Texas cities fell 34% 
from December but topped last January by 2%. Only 
three cities bettered December but 58 were ahead of 
January 1952. 

A. HaMILToN CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 


Jan 1953 Jan 1953 

















Jan Dec Jan from from 
City 1953 1952 1952 Jan 1952 Dec 1952 

TOTAL® __ ... $5,443,841 $8,253,908 $5,824,772 + 2 — 84 
Arlington .- 18,072 17,582 7,390 + 77 — 26 
Bastrop bis 2,006 2,509 1,879 + 7 — 20 
PNR cece 4,805 8,804 5,622 — 15 — 45 
| eee 18,754 23,251 18,977 — 2 — Al 
Brownfield - 6,754 9,723 5,985 + 13 — $1 
Cameron —........... 6,818 6,972 6,428 + 6 — 2 
Childress 5,182 8,629 5,380 — 4 — 40 
Nee 4,218 5,028 4,323 — 38 — 16 
Cleburne —.............. 11,683 16,699 10,374 + 13 — 30 
Coleman —.—_......... 4,949 8,282 5,365 — 8 — 40 
Crystal City .. 2,852 8,803 3,409 — 16 — 25 
ROI cscs 4,445 7,635 4,390 + 1 — 42 
El Campo _._... 6,106 10,289 6,883 — 4 — 40 
Gainesville __. 8,992 15,410 8,999 = — 42 
Gatesville __ 5,446 6,772 3,840 + 42 — 20 
Giddings __.. 2,585 4,694 2,910 — ill — 465 
Gladewater _. 6,121 10,331 5,674 + 8 — 41 
Goldthwaite 1,700 2,965 1,825 — 7 — 43 
Graham ‘ 4,585 8,642 5,408 — 16 — 47 
Granbury -....... 1,876 2,474 1,381 x — 44 
Hereford 6,032 8,809 5,842 + 8 — 32 
Hillsboro : 5,328 9,377 5,252 + 1 — 43 
Huntsville __..... 6,951 10,440 6,346 + 10 — 33 
Jacksonville _ 10,203 18,478 9,189 + 12 — 24 
taal —.... 8,335 4,528 3,074 + 8 — 26 
Kerrville __. 8,056 15,001 8,057 x — 46 
Kingsville 10,926 17,518 pane — 88 
La Grange _...... 8,451 6,147 4,132 — 16 — 44 
Littlefield __..... 4,927 7,740 5,702 — 14 — 36 
Luling 2,437 5,250 2,405 + 1 — 54 
McCamey ...._. 3,159 5,636 3,533 — il — 44 
Marlin _ 5,980 10,128 7,087 — 16 — 41 
Merecedes 4,284 9,113 4,000 + 7 — 53 
Mission __ 6,381 9,354 6,233 + 2 — $2 
Navasota > 4,414 5,876 3,575 + 28 — 25 
New Braunfels _. 11,062 20,654 11,131 — 1 — 46 
Palestine _.... 10,564 18,828 11,207 — 6 — 44 
Pampa ...... 14,611 25,788 16,297 — 10 — 43 
Pecos aie 8,339 18,909 7,738 + 8 — 56 
RI sscccnsiccbednienavas 8,279 15,408 10,046 — 18 — 46 
Sulphur Springs. 6,169 9,542 5,420 + 14 — 35 
. ARR IS 5,396 8,810 4,660 + 16 — 39 
Tee: 2. 1,282 9,189 6,315 + 15 — 21 
Ta. —........ 9,880 17,031 10,621 — 12 — 45 
Tae o«.....0 19,517 30,264 17,291 + 13 — 86 
Yoakum _.._. ‘ 8,027 12,193 8,198 — 2 — 34 





*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 
under “Local Business Conditions,” but excludes those cities for which 
data are incomplete. 

xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Kilowatt-hours continue upward. Consumption of 
electric power, a prime barometer of industrial and 
business activity in Texas, continues the trend that has 
been consistently upward since the slight dip in mid- 
1952. Both total and industrial use of electric power in 
January were 1% higher than the December levels, and 
residential consumption during the dark weeks of Janu- 
ary was up 6%. On the other hand, commercial power 
use was 2% lower, a movement explained by the slump 
customarily experienced in retail establishments after 
their heavy December trade. 


Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index * Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1935-1939 « 100 
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January well completions lag. In comparison with 
the 1,667 total of all wells completed in Texas during 
January 1952, the corresponding 1953 sum, 1,151 is re- 
garded by many as a black spot in the state’s economic 
picture. However, it is authoritatively forecast that 1953 
will ultimately prove to be a record drilling year in 
the nation as a whole. North Texas activity is expected 
to approximately maintain its 1952 level, with shallow 
to medium-depth operations predominating. The Per- 
mian basin of West Texas may not be able to match 
its 1952 record in number of drilling projects—it led the 
entire nation last year. But in footage drilled, Permian 
wells may total disproportionately high, for develop- 
ment of new, deeper horizons in that area is proceeding 
at an accelerating rate. Lea County, New Mexico, is 
now reported to be the most active Permian basin lo- 
cality. 

A 10% increase in Gulf Coast rig activities is predicted 
for the coming year, and the gain may be even greater 
if the new Congress settles the tidelands controversy in 
favor of state ownership. Even if this settlement is 
reached, however, there is likely to be a lag of at least 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








Percent change 





Consumption (thous of kw-hrs) 











——- —— —-——— Jan1953 Jan 1953 
Jan Dec Jan from from 

Use 1953 1952 1952 Jan 1952 Dec 1952 
TOTAL _.......1,156,815 1,148,726 949,143 + 22 + 1 
Commercial _.. 188,356 192,615 175,465 + 7 — 2 
Industrial 587,017 580,851 461,623 + 27 + 1 
Residential _....... 186,320 175,966 164,809 + 13 + 6 
ne FS 199,294 147,246 + 33 — 2 





Prepared from reports of 10 electric power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


six months before much resultant gain can be seen in 
Gulf drilling. 

Outside of Texas, the Rocky Mountain region holds 
the national spotlight for its new petroleum explora- 
tion and production boom. Important strikes in Wyo- 
ming, Montana, and the Williston basin of North Dakota 
and eastern Montana indicate that drilling in the entire 
area may exceed 1952 levels by 25 to 40%. 

New industries focus on Dallas. The last year has 
been a period of extensive gains in the Dallas metals 
fabrication industry, second largest in the state. In De- 
cember 1951, there were 275 plants of this type in 
Dallas; by the end of 1952, they totaled 384, exclusive 
of aircraft and automobile manufacturing. 

Even greater expansion was scored during 1952 in 
the Dallas paint industry, which comprises 12 plants 
with gross product value of more than $12 million yearly. 
Newest addition to the industry is the headquarters plant 
of the De Soto Paint and Varnish Company, formerly 
centered in Memphis. This plant, under construction in 
Garland, an industrial suburb of Dallas, is due for com- 
pletion during March. 


WELL COMPLETIONS 




















Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 
January 1953* Total 

Region “Oil Gas Dry 19538 1952 
TEXAS 604 47 500 1,151 1,667 
North Central Texas 169 7 207 383 603 
West Texas ‘ 185 0 89 274 507 
Panhandle ; $2 13 6 51 62 
Eastern Texas 18 3 31 52 719 
Texas Gulf Coast 89 12 85 186 289 

Southwest Texas ? 111 12 





*For four weeks ending January 31, 1953. 


March oil allowable cut. An increasing flood of im- 
ported petroleum added to a surplus of domestic stocks 
led the Railroad Commission of Texas to order a cutback 
of 118,405 barrels daily in March oil production in Texas. 
Many of the nation’s top production executives attended 
the commission hearing at which the quota was set, and 
two of them, representatives of two major oil companies, 
testified under questioning that their companies are de- 
pending on imports from Canada rather than Texas out- 
put for their long-range supplies of oil. 

The commission was told that costs of transporting 
Texas oil to the West Coast are now prohibitively high 
in many cases, and that Canadian oil may, in the long 
run, be more economically shipped to the West Coast, 
leaving the eastern market to Texas producers. A repre- 
sentative of Standard Oil Company of California told the 
group that oil delivered to California by pipe line at 50 
cents a barrel “would certainly be considered” as a 
supply. 

Chairman Ernest O. Thompson of the Railroad Com- 
mission said that production and refining at the current 
rate would put the country “up to our necks in gasoline” 
if the reductions were not imposed. The March schedule 
will allow most Texas fields 21 production days, with 18 
days in East Texas. The short month of February was 
allotted 20-17 days. 





FEBRUARY 1953 








Rebirth of coal-powered industry. The U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior Bureau of Reclamation, engaged 
in extensive studies of the resource patterns of 22 states in 
the West and Southwest, has recommended that Texas 
look to coal as its basic power resource in the future. It 
is predicted that within the next 20 years power use will 
have quadrupled. Texas petroleum and natural gas sup- 
plies will be too valuable to serve large-scale power needs, 
and lignite deposits are thought to be insufficient. The 
conclusion reached by the Reclamation Bureau is that 
Texas should plan to power its industries with electric 
power generated in central stations and transmitted at 
500,000-volt pressure. The bureau suggests that one gen- 
erating station in northwestern Missouri and one in East 
Texas could supply electricity for large areas of the 
Southwest. It is anticipated that by 1975, the 22-state 
area will require a power-generating capacity of 93 mil- 
lion kilowatts and that about 54% of this need will be 
filled by coal-powered generators, 38% by hydroelectric 
plants, and less than 8% by gas and oil. 


REPORTED PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 























Source: Oil and Gas Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 

Percent change 

Production (barrels) — —- 

—_-— Sept 1952 Sept 1952 
Oil and gas Sept Aug Sept from from 

district 1952 1952 1951 Sept 1951 Aug 1952 
TEXAS ~_..86,971,729 838,364,040 84,834,729 + 3 + 4 
District 1 ........ 1,053,766 1,038,787 1,008,289 + 6 + 1 
District 2 .. 4,873,867 4,597,823 5,071,027 — 4 + 6 
District 3 _........14,245,748 13,569,762 14,537,495 — 2 + 5 
District 4 —~..... 7,896,872 7,486,313 7,907,239 x + 5 
District 5 -......... 1,528,240 1,429,654 1,614,281 — 5 - 7 
District 6 —.......11,816,000 11,817,776 11,920,119 — 1 x 
District 7b -—..... 8,193,139 8,057,703 2,544,953 + 25 + 4 
District Te ........ 4,952,356 4,629,088 8,376,009 1. 47 + 7 
District 8 —.......29,590,218 28,011,383 29,628,317 x + 6 
District 9 —...... 5,464,958 5,317,090 4,754,376 4+- 15 + 8 
District 10 —...... 2,356,565 2,412,161 2,472,674 — 5 — 2 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


Alumina on Corpus Christi Bay. A new $42-million 
alumina plant nearing completion at La Quinta is ex- 
pected to turn out its first commercial amounts of alumina 
in June, according to the Reynolds Metals Company, 
owner of the plant. Bauxite, the reddish, clayey ore of 
aluminum, can be delivered to the plant by ship from 
Reynolds’ Caribbean mines in Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Jamaica, or elsewhere, thus assuring rela- 
tively cheap water transportation of this bulky material. 


Crude Petroleum Production 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1935-1939 = 100 
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Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
Index » Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1935-1939 = 100 
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At the La Quinta plant, the ore will be crushed, washed, 
and treated with caustic soda, a basic industrial chemical 
produced in large quantities on the Gulf Coast. The al- 
kaline soda draws the aluminum from its ore, and 
through a process of solution in water, precipitation, and 
baking the precipitate, the alumina, a simple oxide of 
aluminum, is retrieved. 


This alumina bears no apparent resemblance to com- 
mon frying-pan or aircraft aluminum, for it is an inter- 
mediate product from which the pure metallic aluminum 
can be reduced only by enormous expense of electric 
power, usually about 10 kilowatt-hours of electricity for 
each pound of aluminum. 


This electrolytic reduction of aluminum is carried on 
at Reynolds’ nearby aluminum plant, where alumina from 
the new installation will be processed as the final step in 
Texas’ first integrated aluminum works. 


Push-button railroading in Houston. Railroadmen 
supervising the classification, transfer, and assembly of 
trains in the new Houston yards of Southern Pacific will 
be able to control many operations automatically from 
observation towers or from any point in the yard. The 
push-button brand of railroading popularly associated 
with children’s electric train sets will be realized on a gi- 
gantic scale in the $6 million gravity switching yard, ex- 
pected to be complete early in 1954. 


Heralded as the largest and most modern yard of its 
type in the nation, the Houston project will have an an- 
nual capacity of well over a million cars. Starting on a 


REFINERY STOCKS 

















Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 
Percent change 
Jan 31, Jan 31, 
Stocks (thousands of barrels) 1953 1953 
- from from 
Area and Jan 31, Jan 8, Feb 2, Feb 2, Jan 3, 
product 1953 1953 1952 1952 1953 
UNITED STATES 
Ce ss 149,443 137,016 135,894 + 10 + 9 
Distillate .............. 82,148 100,461 62,390 + 32 — 18 
Residual _.... 46,356 49,459 38,076 + 22 — 6 
Kerosene _...... 23,292 27,266 20,101 + 16 — 15 
TEXAS 
Gasoline —........... - 26,437 24,787 28,301 — 7 + 7 
Distiiate ............ 9,611 13,902 11,645 — 17 — 31 
Residual ..... 7,611 8,149 7,104 + 7 — 7 
Kerosene .................... 2,683 3,124 3,577 — 25 — 14 





*Figures shown for week ending nearest last day of month. 
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MANUFACTURE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 
January-December 
Dec Percent 
Product 1952* 1952* 1951 change 





TOTAL PRODUCTION IN MILK 


EQUIVALENT (thous of Ibs) 34,261 529,352 547,671 — 8 
Creamery butter (thous of lbs) 551 6,999 6,720 + 4 
Ice cream (thous of gals) 1,495 24,799 25,332 — 2 
American cheese (thous of Ibs)... 281 4,594 3,996 + 15 
Cottage cheese (thous of Ibs) —... 395 5,762 6,085 — 6 
Other (thous of Ibs) >>» 841 17,717 28,303 — 87 





Milk equivalent of dairy products is calculated from production data. 


crest 27 feet above the lower end of the yard, cars will 
coast down into the classification unit at speeds regulated 
by automatically controlled retarders. Once in the classi- 
fication area, power-operated switches will route the cars 
onto the 48 classification tracks, designed to handle as 
many as 4,000 cars a day. 

Moving on across the yard, cars may roll onto 11 
tracks for train make-up and departure or 10 tracks on 
which local trains and terminal transfers will be assem- 
bled. Cars may be weighed while in motion when they 
pass across a 92-foot track scale in the yard. All these op- 
erations can be controlled from central towers by means 
of electric control devices, short-wave walkie-talkie ra- 
dios, and two-way loudspeakers. A system of floodlights 
will make 24-hour operation possible in every unit of the 
yard. 


Rosert H. Ryan 


TEXAS INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce and 
State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








Percent change 





Jan 1953 Jan 1953 





Jan Dec Jan from from 
Item 1958 1952 1952 Jan 1952 Dec 1952 
CARBON BLACK 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols) — 8,394 2,981 5,884 — 42 +14 


COTTON (running bales) 


Cotton consumed _... 13,268 10,302 15,525 — 15 + 29 
Linters consumed__. 2,521 8,226 2,146 +17 — 22 
COTTON SPINDLES (thousands) 
Spindles in place —..... 222 221 217 + 2 x 
Spindles active — 212 215 206 + 2 — 1 
Total spindle hours. 105,000¢ 75,000 106,600 — 1 + 40 
Average spindle hours 473 3389 488 — 3 + 40 
CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dols).. 238,209 226,978 252,238 — 8 + 3 
Production (thous 
of bbls) ___ 90,287 87,931 97,655 — 8 + 3 
Runs to stills 
(thous of bbls) - 63,149 62,842 69,411 + 6 + 1 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols) 27,806 88,629 31,987 — 18 — 17 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
tFor four weeks ending January 31, 1953. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm price average unchanged. For the ninth con- 
secutive month the average of prices received by Texas 
farmers failed to increase. But, in sharp contrast with 
the recent trend, neither was there a decrease. The fact 
that the January level was relatively unchanged from 
the December average gives hope for a cessation or re- 
versal of the downward trend that moved January prices 
18% down from those for the same month in 1952. 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 




















Source: Bureau of Agricultura] Economics, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 
Percent change 
Jan 1953 Jan 1953 
Jan Dec Jan from from 
Product 1953 1952 1952 Jan1952 Dec 1952 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS... 291 290 855 — 18 x 
Al CR0res _..._.......... BES 267 217 — 20 — 4 
Food grains SCRE 263 263 248 + 6 0 
Feed grains and hay ............. 234 235 248 — 6 x 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes. 860 $15 801 + 20 + 14 
Fruit E See | 186 242 — 33 — 13 
Truck crops ‘cee 876 407 603 — 88 — 8 
Cotton anaes ee | | 245 298 — 22 — 6 
Oil-bearing crops —................ 824 332 842 — 56 2 
LIVESTOCK AND 
PRODUCTS ican ee 321 406 —17 + 6 
Meat animals - a 327 493 — 25 + 13 
Dairy products ies cecehsphiaeidiaieats a 300 296 — 1 — 2 
Poultry and eggs «=. 296 324 265 + 12 — 9 
i, Sn | 335 416 — 15 + 6 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


January prices, not altogether steady, consisted of a 
mixture of offsetting declines and gains. Except for sig- 
nificant increases from December prices paid for pota- 
toes (+14%), meat animals (+13%), and wool 
(+6%), prices of all other major products registered 
declines. Largest losses percentagewise were suffered by 
fruit (—13%), poultry and eggs (—9%), truck crops 
(—8%), and cotton (—6%). 

Crop prospects bolstered by rains. Texas weather 
continued to play a major role in the state’s 1953 agri- 
cultural picture. In late February, wheat in the north- 
western portion of the state continued to battle for sur- 
vival as light but helpful precipitation was received in 
most areas; yet, reserve moisture remained dangerously 
low. On the contrary, wheat fields of North Texas were 
enjoying healthy growth. 

In the Rio Grande Valley planting of the new year’s 
cotton crop was begun on schedule. Good stands were 
reported in most areas as timely rains provided sufficient 
moisture to germinate the planted acreage. Also benefiting 
from the precipitation, the area’s spring vegetable crops 
continued to make good progress. Indicated production 
from the winter vegetable crop is 30% above last year’s 
level and 11% higher than the 1949-5] average. Current 
acreage, however, is 19% above that for 1952. Water 
— for Lower Valley irrigation remained extremely 
ow. 

Livestock picture still critical. Texas livestock rais- 
ers, still nursing the effects of 1952’s record drouth and 
disastrous price declines, were generally heartened by 
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Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s stand against granting 
emergency relief to the livestock industry. Two of the 
state’s leading livestock groups were quick to voice whole- 
hearted approval of the Secretary’s announcement of 
policy. Without supports or controls, the groups agree, 
the laws of supply and demand will bring the livestock 
picture back to normal in time. 


Meanwhile, the state picture for livestock remained 
critical in the West and was generally fair in the eastern 
half of the state. In eastern counties, green range and 
pasture feed continued to develop slowly but was still 
short. Good grazing was supplied by small grains. Live- 
stock on the parched ranges of West Texas, however, con- 
tinued to require increasing quantities of cake and 
roughage. 

Crop goals set by mobilization committee. The 
State Agricultural Mobilization Committee, created for 
the purpose of assisting in crop planning through the 
establishment of production goals in line with anticipated 
demand, advises farmers to plant larger acreage of grain 
and roughage feeds in the coming year. Increased pro- 
duction goals set by the committee include sorghums 
(+22%), hay (+5%), and corn (+9%). Most of this 
anticipated acreage is to come from a recommended re- 
duction in upland cotton planting (—14%). These goals 
are to be carried to farmers through county mobilization 
committees. 


Wind erosion to take toll. Wind erosion of West 
Texas soils during the months ahead will be greater than 
for any period since the 1930's, according to a forecast 
made by a leading authority of the United States Soil 
Conservation Service. Dry, heavily-overgrazed, and barren 
fields in the Texas-Oklahoma wind-erosion areas currently 
comprise some 6,800,000 acres, 2,000,000 acres more than 
at any time during the past 12 years. Conditions here are 
ripe for wind erosion, and the March winds are certain 


FARM CASH INCOME 








Percent change 





Jan 1953 Jan 1953 





Jan Dec Jan from from 
Commodity 19538* 1952 1952 Jan 1952 Dec 1952 

TEXAS $189,593 $171,563 $118,918 + 17 — 19 
Cotton — 538,550 84,808 35,982 + 49 — 386 
Cottonseed _.......... 1,934 11,885 6,971 — 72 —~ 84 
I es 5,410 2,755 1,882 +187 + 96 
ee fe 338 256 141 +140 + 82 
OE cs 983 1,932 1,686 — 42 — 49 
Grain sorghum ... 2,622 4,445 2,846 — 8 — 41 
Cattl 19,735 14,774 15,223 + 30 -- 34 
es ......... 8,369 3,824 5,992 + 40 +119 
Hogs ..... ees 9,859 986 3,663 +156 +849 
Sheep and lambs : 951 614 1,335 — 29 + 55 
eso : 239 2,538 3,149 — 92 — 91 
Pee oS 4,835 11,655 3,776 + 28 — 59 
WN ee 7,195 6,332 7,021 + 2 —14 
Milk and milk products... 17,568 17,052 19,465 — 10 + 8 
Fruits and vegetables... 5,815 4,172 8,423 — $1 + 39 
a a 690 4,040 1,363 — 49 — 83 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual 
farm cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the 
fact that means of securing complete local marketings, especially by 
truck, have not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not 
yet been developed for computing cash income from all agricultural 
specialties of local importance in scattered areas. This situation does 
not impair the accuracy of the index shown on page 24. 


to blow. Thus heavy dust clouds made up of incalculable 
tons of fertile topsoil will deal still another blow to the 
area’s drouth-infested agricultural economy. The only 
solution to this often recurring problem, experts agree, 
is to turn back to grassland millions of acres that were 
never meant for tilling. 


RayMonp V. LESIKAR 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Seurce: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 


Jan 1953 Jan 1958 














Jan Dec Jan from from 
Classification 1953 1952 1952 Jan1952 Dec 1952 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 2,427 5,965 2,632 — 8 — 59 
Cattle __... CAA 4,637 1,485 + 14 — 63 
Calves ...... vem yen 851 639 445 — 21 — 45 
Hogs . 13 308 85 — 85 — 96 
Sheep a 369 381 617 — 40 — 3 
INTERSTATE PLUS 
FORT WORTH... 2,180 4,293 2,238 — 3 — 49 
Cattle . . 1,528 3,236 1,234 + 24 — 53 
Calves ee 301 493 855 — 15 — 89 
Hoga: ~ a ones 0 285 41 —100 —100 
a a ae 351 279 608 — 42 + 26 
INTRASTATE MINUS 
FORT WORTHT...... 247 1,672 394 — 87 — 85 
Ce ; 166 1,401 251 — 84 — 88 
PE RESEST IESG aaanenaire cones 50 146 90 — 44 — 66 
WN oreo sas 13 23 44 — 70 — 43 
MS Sore oe a as 18 102 9 +100 — 82 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 830 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 

tIntrastate truck shipments are not included. Fort Worth shipments 
are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of 
market disappearance for the month may be shown. 





Bureau of Business Research Publications 


Selected and annotated bibliographies of material 
on the following subjects are published by this 
Bureau: 
|. Personnel Administration 
Public Relations 
Salesmanship 
Retailing 
Marketing Research 
International Trade 
Metals Industries of Texas 


Peer? } 


Single copies of all these bibliographies are avail- 
able without charge. Others are in preparation or 
revision and will be announced as they become 
available. 
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PRICES 


Among the recent landslide of decontrol measures, two 
particularly affect major Texas industries, although it is 
apparent that their effects, at least in the near future, are 
likely to be neutral. 

Oil prices firm. So far as petroleum prices are con- 
cerned, relaxation of controls has caused a predictable 
pattern of general stability with certain local increases 
arising from local variations in demand. Price increases 
on the West Coast have largely been due to exceptional 
military demands in that area. Korean commitments have 
temporarily exceeded available supply. Increases have 
also involved a readjustment in heavy crude prices which 
were set artificially low following a previous period of 
overproduction. In general, however, the combined fac- 
tors of reduced exports, increasing imports, and expanded 
potentialities in domestic crude production indicate that 
producers are currently competing in a buyer’s market. 


Wholesale Prices in the U.S. 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 + 100 
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A recent report of the Bureau of Mines notes that stocks 
of crude have sharply increased during the last year, and 
that this increase reflects a disparity between production 
capacity and present levels of consumption. Consequently, 
petroleum price decontrol in Texas has not affected and 
is unlikely to affect the general price structure of petrol- 
eum or petroleum products in this area. On the contrary, 
prices are subject to continuing downward pressure from 
forces that have been apparent for some time. 


INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 


Jan 1953 Jan 1953 





Jan Dec Jan from from 
Jan 1952 Dec 1952 





Index 1953* 1952 1952 

ALL ITEMS ———— 113.9 114.1 113.1 + 1 x 
Food —— si 113.1 113.8 115.0 — 2 -— 1 
Apparel — 104.6 105.1 107.0 — 2 x 
Housing . 116.4 116.4 113.9 + 2 0 
Transportation ee, 128.9 122.8 + 65 4 
Medical care _............_. 119.4 119.3 114.7 + 4 x 
Personal care 112.4 112.5 111.0 + 1 x 
Reading and recreation... 107.8 108.0 107.2 + 1 x 
Other goods and services. 115.9 105.9 113.2 + 2 0 





xChange is less than one percent. 
*Preliminary. 


Meat market in transition. Relaxation of controls on 
meat prices is also unlikely to affect immediately the cur- 
rent pattern of price movements in this section of the 
commodity market. Yet, the abrogation of controls in this 
field is more than a negative measure, for the system of 
official grading around which OPS prices were fixed has 
also disappeared. Meat producers have been restive under 
the rigid grading system, which, they claim, served to 
accentuate the price spread between choice and inferior 
grades of beef. Substitution of voluntary grading and 
the judgment of the buyer in estimating quality is ex- 
pected to make for a more elastic price structure and to 
tend to even-out present overloading of the cheaper sec- 
tions of the market. 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 











Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
1953* Jan Feb 
Index Feb 10 Feb 3 1953 1952 
ALL COMMODITIES 109.5 109.2 109.9 113.5 
Farm products 98.9 97.5 99.8 107.8 
Food oie 104.4 104.2 105.5 109.5 
All others 112.8 112.8 112.9 114.2 





*Estimates of the index for the week ending on date given. 


However, the problem of declining meat prices was 
not entirely the result of the existence and administration 
of a price contro] system, nor is a solution automatically 
assured by the lifting of controls. Indeed, with a return to 
a free market, some of the anomalies in the price structure 
may be accentuated for a time. Because of disequilib- 
rium in certain stages of production, and in the pattern 
of consumption, the date or level of stabilization of meat 
prices is difficult to predict. Much depends upon range 
conditions, particularly in the Southwest, and upon the 
reactions of producers to the alarming forecasts some- 
times made. There are indications that southwestern cattle- 
men are prepared to maintain herds at present levels, on 
the assumption that the market will stiffen. This refusal 
to sell indiscriminately, coupled with the generally sound 
financial position of producers and the confidence with 
which producers and distributors have accepted the re- 
turn to a free market, indicates inherent strength in the 
industry and the prospect for an orderly readjustment of 
meat prices during the coming year. 


ALFRED G. DALE 





Bureau of Business Research Publications 
Four publications in the 
Personnel Studies Series 
by William R. Spriegel and E. Lanham 


are now available at one dollar each. They deal with 
Job Evaluation in Insurance Companies 
Job Evaluation in Department Stores 
Job Evaluation in Banks 
A Survey of Bank and Department Store 
Employee Handbooks 
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LABOR 


Texas labor force shrinks. After the usual year end 
rush in business activity with its seasonal increases in 
employment, January recorded a fall of 24,360 in em- 
ployed workers in the 17 labor markets. January unem- 
ployment, larger by 8,880, did not rise correspondingly, 
for 15,480 persons left the nonfarm-civilian labor force. 
These workers, mainly wives and students, had merely 
taken temporary jobs during the Christmas buying season. 

The January slack in employment increased total un- 
employment in the labor markets to 59,130 (3.6% of 
the nonfarm-civilian labor force) for the month of Jan- 
uary. December’s percentage of 3.0 was less than the 
average of 3.2% for the calendar year of 1952. While 
unemployment rose in all 17 labor markets, the combined 
total of rises in San Antonio, Fort Worth, and Houston- 
Baytown were responsible for 59% of the 8,880 increase 
registered. Although total employment fell from a De- 
cember high, employment is expected to edge up gradu- 
ally as increased opportunities for outdoor work become 
available in the early spring months. 


LABOR IN SELECTED TEXAS MARKETS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission 








Percent change 





Jan 1953 Jan 1958 





Jen Dec Jan from from 

Classification 1958 1952 1952 Jan 1952 Dec 1952 
Nonagricultural civilian 

labor force 1,632,670 1,648,150 1,568,900 4+- 4 — 1 
Unemployment _. 59,180 60,250 53,950 + 10 + 18 
Placements 30,366 30,385 31,871 — 6 = 
Percent of labor 

force unemployed _... 3.6 8.0 3.5 + 3 + 20 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


The use of migrant labor on Texas farms has become 
so necessary for the adequate harvesting of crops that 
farm organizations have called meetings among their 
members to restudy the Mexican bracero labor program. 
The terms of the international labor agreement provide 
the machinery for the recruitment of laborers from Mex- 
ico, but past experience has shown that shortages arise in 
farm sections because of a lack in planning and housing 
facilities. 

Since farmers in the Rio Grande Valley are expecting 
a big cotton crop in 1953, an official of the Valley Farm 
Bureau has stated that farmers may face a labor shortage 
this summer. This may be particularly true for local labor 
is not adequate to handle a normal cotton crop in the 
Valley even if it all remained in the region. Much of it. 
however, migrates northward in the spring. A second and 
perhaps more critical reason is that Mexico will need all 
of its nationals located around the Matamoros-Reynosa 
area to harvest an expected large cotton crop this year. 
This section of Mexico is now that nation’s biggest cotton- 
production region. 

By the terms of the international bracero pact, Mexico, 
nevertheless, has agreed to furnish certain numbers of her 
nationals for farm and ranch work in the United States. 
Recently, Mexican government sources reported that 
representatives of the United States had requested 79,000 


farm hands to handle early spring crops. Unofficial esti- 
mates reveal the extent of this foreign labor force in the 
United States. Approximately 250,000 braceros were 
contracted to American farmers and ranchers last year, 
not counting the many “‘wetbacks” who entered the United 
States illegally expressly to work in agriculture. 

To eliminate delays in processing, officials of farm or- 
ganizations recommend that Texas growers make their 
demands for foreign labor known some time in advance 
of their need. Past experience has proved that shortages 
have occurred merely because last-minute requests have 
bogged down the administrative machinery. The resulting 
difficulties have been costly to both farmers and laborers. 

Some opponents of the bracero program have claimed 
that Mexicans suffered all sorts of abuses and poor living 
conditions. While such charges undoubtedly have some 
measure of truth in them in some instances, farm organi- 
zations during the past few years have been doing much 
to eliminate the abuses and improve living conditions in 
the belief that such action is mutually beneficial. 

The Trans-Pecos Cotton Association, formed in 1947 
to obtain Mexican labor, has recently exhibited a con- 
crete example of its willingness to improve international 
relations by providing a modern bracero processing cen- 
ter. At a cost of $90,000, the association has built a clean 
and comfortable station for Mexican workers at the site 
of the old Pecos Army Air Base. Besides a new office 
building to process both incoming and out-going laborers, 
the installation has four steel dormitories providing sleep- 
ing quarters and appropriate sanitary facilities for 500 
men. During 1952 the Association contracted for more 
than 17,000 braceros to work about 200,000 acres of cot- 
ton land in the six-county area. 

Considerable improvement in housing conditions for 
migratory workers in al] farm areas in the state in 1952 
indicates that Texans have become aware of the value 
of bracero labor to ease the perennial farm problem. 


FRANK T. CADENA 


ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 





Employment (thous) 


Jan 1953 Jan 1953 








Jan Dec Jan from from 
Classification 19538* 1952 1952 Jan1952 Dec 1952 
TOTAL 2,245.5 2,2,302.8 2,143.9 + 6 — 2 
TOTAL 
MANUFACTURING 436.7 487.5 415.6 + 5 x 
Durable goods Breese 205.1 205.5 199.6 + 3 x 
Nondurable goods _...... 231.6 232.0 216.0 7 x 
TOTAL 
NONMANUFACTURING 1,808.8 1,865.3 1,728.3 + 5 - 8 
Mining enrtors 126.5 125.8 121.0 + 6 + 1 
Contract construction 166.7 168.6 166.1 x 1 
Transportation and utilities. 233.7 239.9 233.3 x — 3 
Government -....................._.. 830.1 345.2 809.8 + 7 — 4 
La ee 597.9 629.6 563.1 + 6 ~ 6 
Wholesale trade 0... 151.4 151.1 147.1 + 3 x 
Retail trade —........... 446.5 478.5 416.0 + 7 — 7 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate —_ OES 91.7 92.5 83.4 + 10 — 1 
Service and miscellaneous... 262.2 263.7 251.6 + 4 a 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
*Preliminary. 
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FINANCE 


High levels of loans and investments. The high 
levels that Texas financial activity reached in 1952 were 
maintained through the first month of the new year. Com- 
mercial, agricultural, and industrial loans in the Eleventh 
Federal Reserve District totaled $1,756 million in Jan- 
uary, 13% above the $1,548 million for the same period 
a year before and slightly above the December 1952 value 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY-REPORTING MEMBER 


BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 














Source: Board of Governors of the Federa] Reserve System 
Percent change 
Jan 1953 Jan 1953 Jan 1952 
from from from 
Item Jan 1952 Dec 1952 Dec 1951 
ASSETS 
Loans and investments - + 9 x x 
Loans + 13 Tee - 1 
Total U.S. Governnent © securities + 4 - 1 — 1 
Treasury bills —.._____.. — 27 — 13 15 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness — 7 - 1 — 2 
Treasury notes -....... + 17 + 2 — 1 
Bonds — sector + 14 1 + 65 
Other securities . cae + 4 3 t 1 
Reserve with Federal Reserve 
Banks __. — a + 7 — 4 - 
Cash in vaults - ae + 10 + 5 - 2 
Balances with domestic ‘banks x — 27 — 25 
LIABILITIES 
Total deposits (except interbank) + 8 + 2 + 2 
Demand deposits (adjusted) + 6 + 4 + 8 
Time deposits » + 8 + 1 + 2 
U.S. Government dapesite. + 70 — 24 — 26 
Interbank deposits _—.________._.. + 6 — 24 — 21 
Domestic banks : + 6 — 25 — 21 
Foreign banks — + 838 + 20 — 18 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS + 9 + 1 + 4 





Percentage comparisons are based on week ending nearest the close 
of the calendar month. 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


of $1,745 million. Decreases in investment during Janu- 
ary, however, left the monthly total of loans and invest- 
ments, $3,158 million, relatively unchanged from the 
December level of $3,167 million. The loan-investment 
total for January 1952 was $2,898 million, 9% below the 
current level. 

Bank deposits gain. Deposits of weekly reporting 
member banks for January rose 1.7% ($72 million) from 
the preceding month. About two thirds of this increase 
($47 million) came from expanision of demand deposits 
of individuals, partnerships, and corporations. Deposits of 


BUSINESS FAILURES 














Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Percent change 
Jan 1958 Jan _ 
Jan Dec Jan from fro 
Item 1953 1952 1952 Jan1952 Dec 1952 
Number as 8 12 8 0 — 83 
Liabilities (thousands of 
dollars) 322 667 288 + 12 — 52 
Average liabilities per failure 
(thousands of dollars) - 40 35 86 + 11 + 14 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-January 31 











Percent 
Source 1952-53 1951-52 change 
TOTAL $282,492,860 $270,686,321 + 4 
Ad valorem taxes 18,576,456 17,752,869 + 5 
Natural and casinghead gas 
production taxes 8,175,522 6,829,102 + 20 
Crude oil production taxes 52,633,455 51,489,151 + 2 
Sulphur production taxes 2,661,629 2,849,649 — 7 
Net motor fuel taxes 45,940,842 42,738,037 + 7 
Cigarette tax and licenses 14,860,539 14,247,058 + 4 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and licenses 8,871,234 8,695,391 + 2 
Automobile and other sales taxes 7,184,416 7,378,314 — 8 
Oil and gas royalties . 8,146,306 7,487,208 + 9 
Federal aid—public welfare 41,041,277 31,183,534 + 82 
Federal aid—public education 4,901,221 11,109,414 — 56 
Unemployment compensation taxes 6,518,461 7,054,004 —- 8 
All other receipts —.... 62,981,502 61,872,595 + 2 





states, other banks, and local subdivisions increased, but 
their total effect was offset by a contraction of govern- 
ment deposits. Time deposits rose 1.5% ($7,641,000) with 
deposits of individuals and businesses accounting for 
slightly more than the increase. 

Government tax collections swelling. Reports from 
the State Comptroller of Public Accounts show $282 
million in revenue collected during the first five months 
of the current fiscal year (beginning September 1) as 
compared with $272 million for the comparable period 
for 1951-52. This 4% gain was the product of general in- 
creases in most categories of tax receipts, for losses in 
revenue were evident only in receipts from sulphur pro- 
duction, automotive and other sales, and unemployment 
compensation. Likewise, federal internal revenue collec- 
tions for Texas showed an over-all increase from last 
year’s levels. The July-January totals for the current 
year exceed $1,081 million—10% above the $979 million 
collected during the same period of 1951-52. January 
collections of $275 million were particularly high, ex- 
ceeding by 15% the $239 million collected in January 
1952. 

Raymonp V. LEsIKAR 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 




















Source: Office of the Collector, Internal Revenue Service, 
Treasury Department 
July 1-January 31 
Percent 
Source 1952-53 1951-62 change 
TEXAS $1,081,231,370 $ 979,327,441 + 10 
Income -...... 604,286,763 547,771,541 + 10 
Employment - 8,245,272 8,894,929 — 7 
Withholding 367,153,321 333,262,186 + 10 
Gite ......... 101,546,014 89,398,875 + 14 
FIRST DISTRICT 571,909,870 540,811,429 + 6 
Income : 327,609,993 303,588,189 + 8 
Employment —......... , 1,114,146 1,588,660 — 28 
Withholding — 187,944,354 190,640,211 — 1 
Other 65,211,377 44,994,369 + 23 
SECOND ‘DISTRICT 509,821,500 438,516,012 + 16 
Income ___.. panto 276,676,770 244,183,262 + 13 
Employment 7,101,126 7,306,269 — 8 
Withholding ecioeks 179,208,967 142,621,975 + 26 
ES Se ae 46,834,637 44,404,506 + 4 
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Notes on the Industrialization of Texas 


AIR TRANSPORTATION IN TEXAS 


Fifty years have gone by since air transportation be- 
came more than just a vision of earthbound utopians. In 
those fifty years, other modes of transportation—rail- 
roads and steamships, trucks and buses—have also pro- 
gressed enormously in speed, efficiency, and volume of 
traffic. But their progress has been the realization of 
something that obviously could be done; the develop- 
ment of air travel has been based on an idea that most 
sensible Texans of 1900 would have dismissed as pre- 
posterous, 

In 1935, the Dallas Morning News reported on the 
vast changes that had taken place during the nine years 
since scheduled air transportation in the United States 
was inaugurated and the first bags of air mail were 
flown out of Dallas. The report boasted of reductions 
in flying time and improvements in equipment. In 1935 
Dallas and New York were only 12 hours apart; a Dallas- 
San Francisco jaunt took only 18 hours. And instead of 
the single-passenger, 80-mph “clumsy contraption of in- 
flammable wood and fabric” that was used in 1926, 
Dallas was being served by “sleek creatures of steel,” 
equipped with radio telephones and capable of carrying 
8 to 14 passengers nearly 200 miles per hour. 

Today’s report on the growth of scheduled flight since 
1935 might point out that the Dallas-New York trip 
now takes hardly more than 5 hours and that San Fran- 
cisco is only 644 hours away. Larger, more comfortable 
planes now carry as many as 80 passengers through 
Texas skies at speeds of five miles a minute. Moreover, 
the technology of flight has made for greater safety and 
more accurate navigation aids. Electronic guides bring 
planes onto the runway through the thickest weather, 
delivering the passenger to his destination with time- 
table precision that often surpasses ground-travel sched- 
ules in dependability. 

And few things are more nearly certain than the 
supposition that 15, 10, or even five years hence, this 
1953 report will appear as out-of-date as the one of 
1935 seems to us. Speeds on long trips will be doubled; 
jets, not yet employed by U. S. airlines, will doubtless 
be put to profitable use before long; and helicopters, 
which already carry mail and express in some areas, will 
be used for short-haul passenger movement. 


DOMESTIC EMPLANED TRAFFIC IN TEXAS 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration, U. 8. Department of Commerce 








1950 1961 Percent 

change 

Total for bad a Total for % of U.S. in Texas 
ota 


exas Texas Total 1950 to 1951 








Revenue passengers 


I css 1,151,857 6.64 1,496,328 6.88 + 80 
Tons air mail —.____. 6,243.7 8.87 7,302.6 9.15 + 89 
Tom cargo ——.____. 11,426.7 3.81 14,627.1 5.09 + 28 





Texas has had a substantial share in the over-all 
growth of the air transportation industry. Since 1928, 
when Texas Air Transport carried the first Texas passen- 
gers from Dallas to San Antonio and Galveston, a net- 


work of arterial airlines and feeder lines has branched 
out into every corner of the state, as shown on the cover 
of this issue. Scheduled flights now span more than 
100,000 miles daily over Texas, nearly 7% of the 
revenue plane miles in the nation, and they carry more 
than 5,000 passengers in and out of Texas ports every 
24 hours. Airlines operating in Texas employ over 5,400 
and report an annual payroll of nearly $25.5 million 
within the state. With the quickening development of 
schedules and the constant extension of lines into new 
ports, these figures are certain to grow. 


A quick look at the table in the next column will 
show that a notable portion of all domestic commercial air 
traffic has originated in Texas. The revenue passenger- 
mile comparisons are even more significant. With some 
5% of the total U. S. population, Texas provided more 
than 8% of the 1951 domestic passenger volume. Dur- 
ing that year, 847 million passenger-miles of flight origi- 
nated in the state, a reflection, in part, of the wide Texas 
spaces that make air travel particularly attractive when 
time is a decisive factor. 


The 1950-to-1951 increases in emplaned traffic are 
impressive when it is considered that 1950 figures in 
Texas equalled or surpassed those of the nation as a 
whole. Both Texas and the nation advanced 30% in 
number of passengers carried; but the Texas gain in air 
mail carried was 12 percentage points higher than the 
over-all U. S. expansion of this service. While air 
freight volume originating in Texas was up 28%, the 
corresponding U. S. comparison revealed a 4% dip. 


Statistical data for 1952 are not yet complete, but 
already it is clear that once again previous records 
were broken during the year. June 1952 proved to be the 
top air transport month on record in the nation; sched- 
uled domestic trunk airlines carried more than 2 million 
passengers over a total of more than 1 billion revenue 
passenger miles during that one month. And for the first 
six months of last year, revenue passenger miles flown 
throughout the land reached a figure 17% higher than 
the comparable 1951 total. Several airlines operating 
primarily in Texas have reported passenger-mile in- 
creases ranging from 16 to 35% over their 1951 figures, 
with even greater boosts in passenger revenue. While 
inflationary price hikes lifted the 1952 gross income of 
many businesses in spite of stability or decline in actual 
volume of business, the average passenger rates of do- 
mestic airlines were cut back from 5.54 cents a mile 
during 1951 to 5.43 cents in the first half of 1952. Yet, 
the total operating revenue of 15 major airlines was up 
15% in January-September 1952 over the same months 
of 1951, and this in spite of indicated decline in air 
cargo flown. 


In Texas, air freight volume increased from 10 to 
100% during 1952, and one company has reported an 
808% gain in air express revenue. Individually, major 
trunk airlines with routes in Texas advanced from 10 to 
23% in passenger volume from 1951 to 1952, with simi- 
lar gains in mail, freight, and express. 
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As the total volume of air traffic expands, similar 
numerical gains from year to year obviously bring 
smaller percent changes, and it is likely that the increases 
from 1951 to 1952, as expressed in proportional gains, 
will be slightly less than the corresponding advances 
made from 1950 to 1951. The relative decline of air 
traffic after the Korean war assumed long-range propor- 
tions, the adverse publicity from early 1952 crashes, and 
mid-1952 restrictions on the use of aviation gasoline 
combined to check the 1952 increases to some still unde- 
termined extent. Moreover, reduced mail rates and a 
20% rise in operating costs helped narrow operating 
margins for the year. On the other hand, a few additional 
planes were put into use, many obsolescent craft were 
replaced with larger models, and exemptions from excess 
profits taxation were increased, thereby furnishing some 
additional net revenue. Assuming no repitition of acci- 
dents that adversely affected early-1952 volume, experts 
predict substantial advances both in traffic and in profits 
for the first half of 1953. 

The growth of air transportation in Texas during 
1952 was marked primarily by expansion of service, by 
enlargement of Texas-based airlines, and by construc- 
tion and improvement of airports. 

Combination flights, using the facilities and routes of 
two or more trunk airlines in order to offer one-plane 
transcontinental service are a well established procedure, 
and five of Texas’ largest cities are now linked with 
both coasts by one-plane service. National, Delta, and 
American airlines operate “Tradewind” flights from 
California to Miami with stops in El Paso and Dallas; 
and jointly operated American-Continental through serv- 
ice links E] Paso, San Antonio, and Houston with Cali- 
fornia. In addition Trans World Airlines Constellation 
flights land in Amarillo en route between New York, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles, and transcontinental Ameri- 
can Airlines flights serve Texas. 

Last July, Trans-Texas airlines inaugurated service 
from Corpus Christi into the new Miller Municipal Air- 


port in the Rio Grande Valley, located to serve Mission, 
McAllen, and Edinburg. On September 1, the same line 
began thrice-daily commuter service between Dallas and 
San Angelo and also a new flight from Dallas to Beau- 
mont-Port Arthur with stops in Tyler and Lufkin. The 
following month, Pan American improved its service 
between Houston, Mexico, and Central and South 
America. 

Other new routes include Houston-Washington and 
Houston-New York nonstop flights by Eastern and one- 
plane transportation brought about by an interchange 
agreement negotiated Jast November between Chicago & 
Southern and TWA. 

Flight schedules to and from Texas will probably be 
augmented as a result of the merger of Delta Air Lines 
and Chicago & Southern, approved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board on January 1 and now awaiting approval 
at an April stockholders’ meeting. New routes that may 
emerge from this combination include Dallas-New Or- 
leans-Havana, Dallas-Shreveport-Memphis, and Houston- 
Shreveport-Atlanta, as well as better service to the West 
Coast and points in the Midwest. Also pending is a new 
route from Little Rock to San Antonio, with stops in 
Shreveport, Longview, Tyler, and Austin, to be carried 
by either Pioneer or Trans-Texas. 

One of the most important aviation events of 1952 for 
Texas was the merger of Braniff Airways with Mid- 
Continent Airlines, consummated last August 16. Braniff, 
a 25-year-old Dallas-based airline now serving 64 U. S. 
cities and 10 in Latin America, became the twelfth largest 
airline in the world, sixth largest in the United States, 
through this move. 

Anticipating route extensions and further increases 
in air trafic, a number of airlines operating in Texas 
have added new equipment. Braniff, for instance, added 
three more 52-passenger DC-6’s to its international 
fleet during 1952 and received part of a fleet of 26 
new Super Convairs purchased with an eye toward ex- 
pansion to eastern and western sections of the U. S. Last 
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June, Pioneer replaced the last of its pre-war DC-3’s 
with new 36-passenger Martin 202 Pacemasters. In De- 
cember, Delta received the first of 10 Convair 340’s pur- 
chased in 1951, and a new $7 million fleet of 60-passen- 
ger, 350-m.p.h. DC-7’s are on order. American Airlines 
will put into service this year eight additional DC-6-B’s 
and three DC-6-A airfreighters, and has ordered 25 new 
DC-7’s. Trans-Texas is reworking the interiors of its 
planes and increasing the passenger capacity of each 
aircraft. 

Texas ranks first among all states in the number of 
its airports, 618, according to the most recent government 
count. Of these, 169 were classified as municipal and 
128 as commercial. The fact that the Texas airport total 
has declined from 647 about two years ago to the present 
sum of 618 has no significant bearing on the air trans- 
portation industry. This decline, felt in most other states 
as well, has resulted from a general decline in private 
flying enthusiasm, shown by a decrease in the number 
of private aircraft licensed, and the closing of many of 
the small airports that sprang up throughout the nation 
after World War II, when a considerable number of 
veterans took up flying under the G.I. Bill. 

While there has been a general decrease in “pleas- 
ure” flying, there has been a strong increase in execu- 
tive, industrial, and agricultural flying, according to a 
study made by the CAA. And with the lowering of the 
over-all airport total, there has been a modest year-to- 
year increase in the number of municipal airports in the 
state. 

In the last few years considerable work has been done 
on Texas airports. Under the Federal Airport Act, set 
up in 1946 to provide federal aid in building and im- 
proving airports, Texas received generous funds, 
$12,797,000 for the years 1947-1952. The plan requires 
50% nonfederal sponsorship on all projects. 

During the years 1947-1952 nearly $26 million of 
combined federal and private funds was either spent or 
set aside for projects on 74 airports in the state under 
the plan. Still other projects, financed entirely by non- 
federal funds, are not included in the six-year figure 
given above. Houston, for example, not wanting to wait 
for federal grants, made several improvements in this 
manner. 

For the most part, the projects have consisted in 
modernization of existing facilities rather than in new 
airports. Moreover, such improvements are generally 
made with future expansion in mind; for example, run- 
ways are built only in places where they can be sub- 
sequently enlarged and lengthened for use by jet planes. 


Conspicuous among the joint federal-private airport 
projects is the $17 million Greater Fort Worth Inter- 
national Airport, scheduled to be opened May 1. Origi- 
nally conceived a decade ago as a central Dallas-Fort 
Worth port, on the order of the Minneapolis-St. Paul air 
terminal, realization of the project was left to Fort 
Worth, for Dallas withdrew while plans were still be- 
ing drafted. Government construction of a landing 
strip on the present site during World War II gave Fort 
Worth the necessary impetus to undertake the operation 
alone. 

When completed, the International Airport will he 
one of the most elaborately equipped in the world. The 
luxurious, 242,000-square-foot terminal building was 
designed to facilitate future expansion; its dining rooms 
will be large enough to accommodate a total of 1,200 
persons. Underground ducts will pipe air-conditioned air 
and gasoline to waiting planes, and passengers will be 
carried out the loading fingers on escalators. 

Because the port was located with an eye to serving 
both Fort Worth and Dallas, airlines have been faced 
with the problem of having to schedule two landings 
only a few miles apart or else to slight one of the two 
cities. Recent approval of a $12.5 million bond issue for 
the purpose of improving Dallas’ Love Field indicates 
that competition between the two ports may be even 
more ardent than had been supposed. The ultimate solu- 
tion may come of its own accord, for it is likely that air 
traffic may be heavy enough before very long to require 
the full use of the new International Airport, Love Field 
in Dallas, and Meacham Field in Fort Worth. 

Houston and San Antonio, also nationally important 
air centers, are engaged in construction of new terminal 
facilities, better designed to cope with the passenger 
load passing through those cities. In addition, Austin 
and Corpus Christi, both among the fastest growing 
cities in the nation, are considering plans for new air- 
ports, 

Meanwhile, Dallas remains the focal center of Texas 
air traffic. Of the more than 5,000 passengers who daily 
emplane in Texas, well over 2,000 leave from Love 
Field. An unofficial count places the number of daily 
scheduled passenger flights in and out of Dallas at 
296, and this figure excludes the many cargo and non- 
commercial operations. By number of scheduled de- 
partures and domestic passengers emplaned, Love Field 
ranks fifth among U. S. air terminals. And Dallas is the 
nation’s third best market for Carribean travel, standing 
below only New York and Chicago. 


Jack C. STILLINGER 
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18 TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 
L 5 
a aera _—___—— —-——— —- —— 
Percent change Percent change 
Jan 1953 Jan 1953 ‘“ - 1953 ~~ 1953 
anuary rom rom 
City and item ae” Jan 1952 Dec 1962 City and item 1953 Jan 1952 Dec 1952 
ABILENE: (pop. 45,570) AUSTIN: (pop. 132,459) 
Retail sales 12 43 Retail sales + 5 — 38 
Department and pemeney shores : + 1 — 61 Automotive stores. = a9 — 2 
Postal receipts = $ 61,746 4 - 81 Department and apparel stores . 1 — 58 
Value of building permits $ 523,665 16 +101 Eating and drinking places + 11 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) cae Gee x 4 Filling stations —.—._— + 13 =a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 56,812 3 4 Food stores r = 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 - 3 4 Furniture and household _ 
Placements in employment ; 533 6 + 28 appliance stores + 64 — 35 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 25,850 9 — 1 Liquor stores - —- + 18 — 35 
Unemployment Oe eee 5 1,200 4. 20 + 9 Lumber, building material, 
Percent of labor force unemployed 4.6 + 10 + 10 and hardware stores + 25 = ae 
Air express shipments ——._.____ 246 - 18 — $1 Postal receipts --$ 197,597 — 2 — 82 
na Value of building oettuilie 7 $ 2,185,200 + 48 + 34 
Bank debits (thousands) - ...$ 218,154 + 10 + 61 
ALICE: (pop. 16 oath End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 122,686 — 8 — 5 
Postal receipts - $ 10,800 10 48 Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.8 + 5 + 59 
Value of building peveaite $ 65,900 80 — 59 Placements in employment . eRe Se 1,027 — 18 + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) - $ 13,544 8 Nonagricultural civilian labor force...... 52,125 + 8 x 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 15,991 — 4 Unemployment _... Settee 1,875 — 21 + 16 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 10.0 - 9 Percent of labor force unemployed Beas 3.6 — 23 + 16 
Air express shipments —... 29 26 9 Air express shipments —— ~~ _______ 697 + 42 — 24 
ALPINE: (pop. ential BEAUMONT: (pop. 94,014) 
Postal receipts —- S 3.850 , =a Retail sales* __ + 39 se 
Value of building permits = eS 3,500 — 50 0 REESE ae Pee _ 64 + 23 
Bank debits (thousands) —$ 2,513 2 1 Department and apparel stores... x — 58 
End-of-month deposits imeeies:. $ 4,461 - 3 4 1 Pating and arinkins olase*.... Les — 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__________. 6.8 + 1 Furniture and household 
Air express shipments - OE dee 2 80 — 75 appliance stores* : 1112 aaa 
General merchandise stores* x — 57 
AMARILLO: (pop. 74,246) = a meee, 
Ly oy an ardware stores* _. — 17 + 2 
Bepavtment and apperd sere me _ 56 Value of building permits $ 1,242,704 + 6 +542 
Dene eheves? 1 10 Bank debits (thousands) - , .$ 141,344 + 10 x 
Samien, Seliiinn ey End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 105,576 + 6 — 1 
x es - Annual rate of deposit turnover — 16.0 + 4 — 1 
and hardware stores® - sis P Placements in employment (area) 1,618 — 20 — 21 
— ~ig" ot igggaan ws ee Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
statin se a (area) ees 76,150 | — 1 
Postal receipts __. : $ 120,410 2 - 34 Unemployment Saeed aS WE 4.350 _ 91 14 
Value of building permits —$ 1,933,186 4 +- 16 Persent of labor forse anemnieoel 7 
Bank debits (thousands) - scsi as .$ 146,239 3 + 1 (area) 1 ee Sige 5.7 — 20 L 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 119,935 + 5 — 4 Air express ddemenin 241 _— 93 43 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.4 8 Exe Wethenes cmb tae)... 22,216 _ 38 a 
Placements in employment —___.___. 1,022 — 27 + 18 PE Ee ee ee Ee 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 45,450 - 8 — 1 
Unemployment —__ aa! 2,250 + 67 + 27 BEEVILLE: (pop. 9 natund 
Percent of labor force unemployed _ 5.0 + 56 + 28 Postal receipts - e $ 8,609 a a — 22 
Air express shipments __. 471 + 22 — 34 Value of building ‘pereilts _-$ 48,150 — 68 + 13 
- Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,465 + 1 + 4 
BAY CITY: (pop. 9,427) End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢. $ 12,669 + 2 — 4 
Pustel satsiote a 7.878 3 =? Annual rate of deposit turnover. 6.9 4.’ 34 =~ 
e ‘ g Placements in employment . 98 + 11 + 11 
Bank debits (thousands) om 10,646 + 14 + 15 Air express shipments 10 _ 95 ae 
End-of-month deposits Utheenenniis) ¢. By 18,479 - § + ea 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 + 7 17 
Placements in employment ; 90 — 22 on 23 BIG SPRING: (pop. 17 06) 
Cina ye rer ee ~ Retail sales + 3 er 
BAYTOWN: (Pop. | 22 en? Department and apparel « stores. ; — — 44 
Postal receipts — : ool 16,080 4 — 44 Postal receipts __.._. _$ 20,566 2 Be ae | 
Value of building ‘persaite . —.-.§ $87,050 43 +112 Value of building permite - ..-$ 104,750 — 72 — 2 
Placements in employment (area) ae 5,705 2 1 Bank debits (thousands) - $ 21,799 8 + 8 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 24,495 9 «= 8 
fom)... ae ae $65,040 4 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 0 9 
Unemployment (ares) ae Sr ee 8,700 Ne - 16 Placements in employment —. 98 61 =e 
Percent of labor force unemployed. Air express shipments 48 4 — 40 
| RACES REE eRe Oe 2.4 + 4 20 ; = = - —~ 









































For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Jan 1953 Jan 1953 Jan 1953 — — 
January from from January from 
City and item 1953 Jan 1952 Dec 1952 City and item 1958 Jan 1952 Dee’ 1962 
BRADY: (pop. 5,944) 8 , , CORSICANA: (pop. 19. 9,211) 

ostal receipts —. 4 a ee Postal receipts _ DE +4 —& 
sett permits : $ 67,800 +3 — % Bank debits (thousands) - sacl ; 16,139 + 8 — 7 
Bank debits (thousands ) sree $ 4,396 — 12 is End-of-month deposits (theusenda)$.. $ 28,007 + 8 og 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢...$ 7,169 =i =< 3 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 8.3 0 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.8 — 8 — 12 Placements in employment 119 — 16 — 16 
BRENHAM: (pop. 6,941) DALLAS: (pop. 434,462) 

Postal receipts - aes 7,316 + 18 — 23 Retail sales* se — 29 
Value of building permits .$ 37,499 — 9 — 61 Apparel stores* + 6 — 46 
Bank debits (thousands) Pen 6,161 — 4 + 2 Automotive stores* —... ea — 28 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 10,559 + 1 — 3 Department stores{ —...... a — 53 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.9 — 6 + 8 Drug stores* _._. - ce, =e 
Placements in employment -....... 95 + 8 — 15 Eating and drinking places®. Di aa, 
Filling stations* — ............ + 2 — 11 
s on 
BROWNSVILLE: (pop. 36,066) orien mg 4 ” 
Retail sales* _.__. . + 7 — 22 4 5 - 
Furniture and household 

Department pers ‘appara. eaves. pera 2, — 9 — 66 egpllanes stores* L414 1 

CES a a a ta —% 
uiquor stores* _.... — 6 — 18 

Value of building ‘pores. ~ .....$§ 108,552 — 67 + 82 Lamber, buildin enahevtal, 

Placements in employment a 156 — 70 — 8 ad ; 

: 5 and hardware stores* + 4 + 1 
Air express shipments ——........ 4385 — 18 — 18 (fines ctese cand walisol , ; 
Waterborne commerce (tons) - mi 70,438 — 9 + 58 Z 

See ae supply dealers* - + 18 ee | 

Postal receipts — Scie .$ 1,390,071 + 4 — 27 

BROWNWOOD: (pop. ™ 1181) Value of building permits $10,807,891 + 81 62 
Retail sales _..... — 2 — 40 Bank debits (thousands) —_. ..---$ 1,779,369 + 14 — 8 

Department and apparel stores --- =e <n End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 1,090,273 + 9 — 6 
Postal receipts be : i= 15,059 — 6 — 88 Annual] rate of deposit turnover Gen 19.1 + 4 — 1 
Value of building permits : $ 28,865 — 20 — 48 Placements in employment —..._. 5,711 + 1 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,539 — 19 — 2 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 294,400 + 4 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 18,037 — 8 — 2 Unemployment _.._.. 6,200 be $5 othe 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.7 — 16 — 2 Percent of labor dees ‘weenleped. $1 + 6 +17 
Placements in employment 127 + 4 + 6 Air express shipments __... és Lee 9,297 + 8 ae,” | 
Air express shipments —....... ; 17 — 32 — 60 DEL RIO: 

(pop. 14 211) 
BRYAN: (pop. 18,102) Postal receipts . $ 9969 + 6 56 
Department and apparel stores sales ° + 38 — 28 oe of building permits $ 71,850 +248 — 
Postal receipts _..$ 19198 +82 —20 ank debits (thousands) — - Te +2 ~~ 9 
Value of building permits ... _.$ 118299 —64 + 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands)?.$ 10,504 + 4 — 2 
Rinersanig in emmnlovwent. .. 239 eg + 24 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.5 + 20 + 2 
Air express shipments -—............. 12 —14 — 68 Air express shipments —.._.—. 24 — 25 —)\04 

DENISON: (pop. 17 504) 

COLLEGE STATION: (pop. 7,925) Ra . 

tail sales _...... + 18 es 
Postal receipts —.... _- 16,394 + 11 Department onl copud stoves. rsa, + 10 a 
Value of building pertaite . Ba Ee oe, : 29,650 — 16 at Postal receipts F $ 18,705 x — 39 
Bank debits (thousands) —........... $ 1,469 + 19 a Value of building permits ....$ 33,058 — 10 — 29 

ind-of-month deposits (thousands) t$ 1,982 + 16 sea Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,763 — 9 — 15 
Annual rate of deposit turnover mt 920 8 —~ fe End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 14,240 + 35 9 
Air express shipments —_.......... 15 — 25 — S12 Annual rate of deposit turnover. 9.4 — 26 — 15 

Placements in employment —.... 217 — 30 + 8 
CORPUS CHRISTI: (pop. 108,287) 
Retail sales —... ice emeeeiece | agmatine + 380 — 23 ani I ON: (pop. 21 372) + 

Apparel stores __.... _.......- — 6 — 48 oat ae ———--- - 4 ae 

Acieniies ete + 84 ey Postal receipts —. $ 19,300 — 6 — 21 

Country general stores ...... Ee =e | Value of building permits , ...$ 206,900 + 58 +285 

Department storest . Dey 1 90 ener Bank debits (thousands) _.. $ 10,908 + 4 + 7 

Lumber, building atest, End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf $ 13,508 + 9 — 2 

and hardware stores __........ a adie ae a rate of deposit turnover 9.6 — 5 + 8 
en eS ee rb eal — 48 acements in employment -__. 52 + 30 + 6 
Value of building permits PAREN: a +181 + 88 7 
Bank debits (thousands) - _$ 168,217 + 16 + 10 EDINBURG: (pop. 12,383) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 115,127 +12 — 5 pe receipts . -—-$ 9514 +18 — 16 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ...... 16.6 —- 1 + 10 alue of building permits 5 § 28,385 ae Ps 39 
Placements in employment —__. 1,592 0 —- 1 Bank debits (thousands ) s = $ 9,183 ee +S 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 63,500 + § x End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 10,470 + 14 = 8 
Unemployment —___ 2,800 +. 82 +10 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 — 18 + 2 
Percent of labor force enempleyed.. 4.4 + 22 + 10 Placements in employment : 369 — a8 ae 9 
Air express shipments - the Gee cates 419 alee — 43 Air express shipments __. 11 +175 — 45 
Waterborne commerce (tons) . ~—-...---. 2,498,848 + 6 + 2 Rel eee ae ae x 


For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








City and item 


“Jan 1953 Jan 1953 











EL PASO: 


Retail sales* 
Apparel stores* 
Department storest 
Drug stores* 


appliance stores* 


Office, 
supply dealers* 


Postal receipts 


January from 
1953 
(pop. 130,485) 
19 
+ 16 
+ 13 
+ 21 
Furniture and household 
49 
General merchandise stores* 14 
Lumber, building material, : 
and hardware stores* 7 
store, and school 
Piano and musical] instrument stores® s + 36 
$ 180,443 8 
_$ 2,085,635 +156 


Value of building wsietadiin 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 
Placements in employment 
Nonagricultural cfvilian labor inde. 
Unemployment 

Percent of labor force cmemnhegel 
Air express shipments 

Tourists entering Mexico 

Tourist cars entering Mexico 


ne at: $ 243,174 + 26 
(thousands) ¢_ 


$ 169,946 + 16 


16.8 - & 
1,946 + 23 
68,580 - 2 
2,280 27 
3.3 + 10 
1,655 + 29 
3,731 0 
1,457 0 





FORT WORTH: 
Retail sales* 

Apparel stores* 

Automotive stores* - 

Department storest 

Drug stores* 

Eating and drinking places* 

Filling stations* 

Florists* 

Food stores* 

Furniture and household 

appliance stores* 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* 

Postal receipts 
Value of building permits 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 
Placements in employment 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Unemployment 
Percent of labor force unemployed 
Air express shipments __. 


(pop. 278,778) 





GALVESTON: 


Retail sales ___. 


Automotive shores “ae . eae 


Department and eon ame... 
Eating and drinking places.__..___. 
Food stores ______ 
Lumber, building mateniel, 
and hardware stores - 
Postal receipts _ 


Value of building sountin eee ete 


Bank debits (thousands) 

End-of-month deposits ‘immniie ¢. 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 

Placements in employment (area) .- 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
(area) 

Unemployment fecend . 

Percent of labor force enempleped 
(area) 

Air express shipenente . 





cited 66,568) 


3 

11 

4 

5 

- 4 

Pel 

°° 

16 

$ 483,229 + 5 

$ 3,588,595 + 20 

$ 670,425 + 10 

$ 399,394 8 

16.4 2 

3,372 -— 13 

171,200 2 

7,700 4 

4.5 2 

2,004 1] 

19 

+ 50 

4 

vo 

15 

$ 67,543 2 

$ 936,29 +466 

-$ 83,200 + 2 
$ 103,845 + 

9.6 1 

832 — 10 

51,700 1 

1,750 3 

3.4 + 8 

264 + 15 


from 


Jan 1952 Dec 1952 


| 
om oo 
wo) 


te 


- 37 


36 


+ 
mw tr w 
co 


ow 


61 
38 
+696 


com 


wn 


— 48 


Percent change 











Pe ercent change 




















“Jan 1953 Jan 1953 
January from from 
City and item 1953 Jan 1952 Dec 1952 

GARLAND: (pop. 10 571) 

Postal receipts $ 9,634 2 55 

Value of building omrmilin $ 608,825 - 6 — 28 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,636 26 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 7,944 17 - 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.9 7 3 

GONZALES: (pop. 5,659) 

Postal receipts -........ $ 5,251 + 7 — 18 

Value of building permits $ 83,000 + 58 +227 

Bank debits (thousands) & $ 5,101 - 16 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 6,571 x + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 — 13 — 10 

GREENVILLE: (pop. 14,727) 

Department and apparel stores sales 7 — 53 

Postal receipts — 14,322 - 15 — 47 

Value of building permits cole 72,460 - $3 + 34 

Bank debits (thousands) “i $ 11,667 1 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 18,345 + 3 - 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 + 2 6 

Placements in employment - ; 160 — 49 - 41 

HARLINGEN: sail 23 =? 

Postal receipts ___. : : $3 24,173 + 16 — 33 

Value of building permite ‘ $ 114,700 — 75 + 53 

Bank debits (thousands) —.... $ 25,549 - $8 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 19,922 4 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 + 4 -— 3 

Placements in employment . 396 + 6 — 8 

Air express shipments ___.___. ~ 72 + 14 — 29 

HENDERSON: ( Pop. 6,833) 

Postal receipts 3 $ 8,517 9 — 47 

Value of building sertite oe | 40,000 - 62 — 53 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,427 41 — 52 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 14,435 + 1 = 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 2.8 36 — 53 

Placements in employment 118 — 4 — 23 

HOUSTON: (pop. 596,163) 

Retail sales* + 13 21 
Apparel stores* + 19 — 38 
Automotive stores* 22 + 1 
Department storest - 11 - 54 
Drug stores* 9 — 22 
Eating and drinking stnees* y — 9 
Filling stations* 15 — 6 
Food stores* 8 — 11 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* - + 8 — 50 
Liquor stores* 21 — 56 
Lumber, building satevial, 

and hardware stores* - - 12 an 

Postal receipts _ _.—-§ 892,542 + 7 — 85 

Value of building putts an ...$ 9,558,209 + 3 + 15 

Bank debits (thousands) ... $ 1,809,031 + 11 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 1,195,273 + 6 — 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.8 5 — 2 

Placements in employment 5,705 ~ 2 + 1 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 365,040 + 4 — 1 

Unemployment 8,700 7 +- 16 

Percent of labor force unemployed 2.4 + 4 + 20 

Air express shipments __.. 4,636 — 2 — 18 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 





Jan 1953 Jan _ 


Percent change 





Jan 1953 Jan 1953 









































January from fro January from from 
City and item 1958 Jan 1952 Dec 1952 City and item 1958 Jan 1952 Dec 1952 
KERMIT: (pop. | 6 steal LONGVIEW: (pop. 24,502) 
Postal receipts - a ..$ 5,708 + 1 — 36 Postal receipts —_.. oe 24,120 i =~ 42 
Building nanaite. ek eee $ 12,000 — 58 yar Value of building permits $ 664,510 — 40 +112 
Bank debits (thousands) . beasts _$ 8,282 — 33 — 21 Bank debits (thousands) _.. ae $ 88,334 + 9 + 13 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) z 8,812 — 28 — 82 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 38,748 + 12 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 8.4 — 10 — 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 — — Es 
Placements in employment ’ 390 — 16 + 15 
KILGORE: (pop. 9. 638) sci nasa civilian labor force ~— x - 1 
ie > a 12,028 a — 32 yment u s 1,275 + 19 + 4 
Posta Pp Percent of labor force unemployed ‘ 5.3 + 18 + 6 
Value of building permits - veo $ 22,000 — 8 — 96 paigacatentinge t 144 4 38 _ 93 
Bank debits (thousands) ——.. ...$ 18,604 + 4 press shipments 3 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $.. $ 14,694 — 56 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... er er bi fi LUBBOCK: om 7 s747) 
Air express shipments -.........-._---..... _- ‘Se eies + 16 _ 
Automotive stores __. + 28 +17 
KILLEEN: (pop. 7,045) Department and apparel stones + 3 — 49 
Postal rege: 18,025 — 16 — 42 Furniture and household 
Building permits —————................_.§ 58,450 — 66 + 81 appliance stores + 66 ne 
Bank debits (thousands) — ee 5,015 5 A General merchandise stores ae eer 
End-of-month deposits (hewsnnde)$ 3 10,355 =e Lumber, building material, 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_..__..- 5.7 — 8 and hardware stores _ 7 +17 
Postal receipts —...... = $ 80,384 — 9 — 40 
LAMESA: (pop. 10, »704) Value of building permits _ -__.$ 2,104,238 + 87 4- 81 
Postal receipts - ..$ 9,528 +14 — 25 Bank debits (thousands) _. ..$ 144,973 + 7 — 5 
Watuw ar building ‘pevndes San _$ 138,800 = — 88 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 120,833 +14 — 4 
Bank debits (thousands) - _$ 12,059 — 16 — 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover__...... 14.0 — 6 — 8 
End-of-month deposits hime $. $ 14,129 — 22 — 4 Placements in employment 948 — $8 a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__........... 10.0 + 6 « ¥ Nonagricultural civilian labor donee 33,250 + 7 — 2 
Placements in employment -..........-... 102 — 26 + 23 Unemployment —..... 1,200 + 26 + 20 
Percent of labor force unemployed 3.6 + 16 + 20 
LAMPASAS: (pop. 4,869) Air express shipments... 518 $88 2 
Postal receipts — ..$ 5,137 + 86 + 2 
Value of building permits - _.$ 27,000 — 82 + 59 LUFKIN: (pop. 15 ann 
Bank debits (thousands) ——. ..$ 3,869 — 13 -- : Postel ressints . $ 13,148 = _— 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 6,457 se ee Value of building aie. _$ 324,100 +169 +144 
Annual rate of wnncene turnover..__.._____. 7.1 —i4 a: Bank debits (thousands) : $ 16,758 + 7 — 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 22,067 + 15 + 1 
LAREDO: nai 51 910) Annual rate of deposit turnover... 9.1 — 6 — 16 
Postal receipts ——- -$ 27,511 + 14 — 18 Placements in employment 134 — 17 + 61 
Value of building permits 48,155 + 83 — 61 Air express shipments _... 42 ees —~ 39 
Bank debits (thousands) — ~~~ ~~~... 25,112 + 13 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢_.$ 25,965 + 15 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__....__.. 11.5 —- 1 — 3 McALLEN: still 20 peer? 
Placements in employment ~...... 207 + 7 ee oe Retail sales _...._ “| 40 =.98 
Air express shipments -..... oe : 301 +. 6 — 84 Department and ‘appard 6 stores... Ds +17 == §8 
Tourists entering Mexico —_.......- 9,480 —114 — 12 Postal receipts _.__.. <e ee 17,967 ie idl — 30 
Tourist cars entering Mexico -....... 3,382 — 7 — 11 Value of building permite ene ..§ 62,980 — 4 +17 
Placements in employment _.. ; 580 + 1 + 6 
LEVELLAND: sill 8 mane) Air express shipments —............ 50 — 11 — 49 
Postal receipts ——... ...$ 6,634 + 8 — 36 
Building permite — _$ 106,000 — 5 + 45 MARSHALL: (pop. 22,327) 
Bank debits (thousands) . sen te —$ 9,945 ae Department and apparel stores sales_ 1. 93 = 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 10,620 — 4 Postel ressiots $ 18,212 = 
Annual rate of deposit turnover___...... jE eee — 2 Value of building pernaite. . ‘ _$ 494,514 +676 +1132 
Bank debits (thousands) . Saciciac ae 15,921 + 17 + 2 
LLANO: (pop. 2 — End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3. $ 20,425 + 4 — 4 
Postal receipts $ 2,002 =~ § — 41 Annual rate of deposit turnover___. 9.2 + 11 0 
Value of building permits . saaeee _$ 28,000 tw. +133 Placements in employment __. 896 + 66 + 26 
Bank debits (thousands) —~.—..— ._.$ 2,063 + 26 — 6 et pi i cc ag 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 8,516 — 4 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_______.. 6.9 — 20 — 4 MIDLAND: sdietil 21 1,713) 
Postal receipts __...._ ae 50,405 + 28 — 20 
LOCKHART: (pop. 5,573) Value of building permits . $ 2,537,708 + 88 + 47 
Department and apparel stores sales__. ee — 1 — 59 Bank debits (thousands) Ca . $ 57,448 a ria 
Potal iets 3,144 = aye End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 61,752 — 21 x 
Vaile or building savenibs .. 8,000 ~ 72 — 87 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 113 + 5 6 
Bank debits (thousands) - oe ome Pissoments tn eonplayment ————_ a a 
End-of-month deposits tthousenta)t__9 5,085 + 7 + 2 Air express shipments 147 = = os 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_.____ _ 74 —17 — 6 























For explanation of symbols, see page 28. 
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Jan 1953 Jan 1953 


Percent change 
“Jan _ a 1953 









































January from from January fro 
City and item 1958 Jan1962 Dec 1952 City and item 1953 Jan 1952 Dee 1982 
MONAHANS: (pop. 6,311) PORT ARTHUR: (pop. 57,530) 
Postal receipts __- $ 5,875 — 13 + 35 Retail sales* t 9 — 14 
Bank debits (thousands) - ..$ 6,769 + 10 + 5 Automotive stores* + 30 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 6,184 + 6 — 7 Department and apparel stores — $2 — 52 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.7 + 10 + 9 Drug stores* 8 — 20 
Placements in employment - 58 — 5 — 6 Eating and drinking places* + 7 — 4 
— Filling stations* + 6 — 35 
Food stores* + 10 | 
NACOGDOCHES : nail 12 327) Furniture and household 
Postal receipts —_.... we 9,887 — 9 — 19 appliance stores* x — 38 
Value of building sania eee 14,560 — 65 + 69 Lumber, building material, 
Bank debits (thousands) ——. $ 10,074 + 7 x and hardware stores* 3 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 14,923 + 2 — 2 Postal receipts $ 36,183 Le aay 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.0 + 4 <n Value of building permits $ 227,402 + 63 — 63 
Placements in employment —. be 100 + 18 + 12 Bank debits (thousands) $ 50,171 1 4 = oe | 
Air express shipments ...... its 13 + 30 — 43 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 43,986 — 1 — 2 
-- Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.6 + 1 + 2 
i ~ Placements in employment (area) . 1,613 20 — 21 
ODESSA: (pop. 29,495) ; _ 29 is oT civilian labor force 
é 3 ve area : ‘ : 76,150 —- | — 1 
Postel wynate KO . niga fon wel ~ Unemployment (area) iene 4,350 + 21 + 14 
Value of building permits $ 688,662 — 48 36 P 
neil Geis Giana’ e 36,005 ite ae ercent of labor force unemployed = 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 35,342 — 6 a | - (area) ~~ 5.7 — 20 ey 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 — 8 — 8 Air express shipments 125 See = 
Placements in employment ; 550 — is = 
Air express shipments _.. eee 140 — 27 — 40 -eihcr enor onda (pop. se) si ie 
Value of building permits meee 18,550 + 8 +6581 
ORANGE: (pop. 21 174) Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,989 aT ee 
Postal receipts —_. $ 16,115 + 4 — 89 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 9,264 — 18 — § 
Value of building pentade a +109 +161 Annual rate of deposit turnover. 6.2 a 4. 9 
Bank debits (thousands) - $ 18,997 + 22 —- Placements in employment __.... 2 169 — 9 + 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢. $ 28,782 sik — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_... 9.7 a oe SAN ANGELO: (pop. 52,093) 
Placements in employment —_.. al 175 + 4 — 2 Retail sales ___.. - 19 — 42 
Department ant peemne stores — 14 — 49 
Postal receipts : = 46,675 — 4 — 87 
PARIS: (pop. 21 643) + 22 31 Value of building permits __ $ 320,105 —'66 + 22 
sesh nd ale aie oan ; ie — 62 Bank debits (thousands) .. $ 38,437 — 9 x 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 58,197 — 1 — 8 
Postal receipts —— $ 14,143 — 8 — 42 
Value of building permits $ 19,250 —-% — 86 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.5 — ie — 1 
Placements in employment ... 557 - 8 — 25 
Bank debits (thousands) _$ 18,210 — 7 — 6 N “ae 1 civilien 1 e 
Medetasnth depedite (theusands)t..8 14,882 a4 — 10 onagricultural civilian labor force. 21,900 a 3 — 1 
z ; Unemployment —_........... canes 1,000 — 6 + ll 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 -—11 — 1 2 
Sines th lems 401 + 381 ae Air express shipments __.. 186 — 25 — 47 
Air express shipments —_... ananios 46 + 28 — 16 
SAN ANT ONIO: (pop. 408,442) 
Retail sales* ___... : +- 13 — 15 
PASADENA: (pop. 22 483) Apparel stores - 1 — 42 
I ID crac cisterna cecil 12,894 x — 52 Automotive stores* + 65 — 12 
Value of building poms . enemas ; 1,887,378 +102 + 65 Department stores - 2 — 50 
Bank debits (thousands) - = 3,620 x Drug stores* —_. : + 20 + 8 
End-of-month deposits mented $ $ 2,318 = — 1 Eating and dvtaking places*.. <= * ee | 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 18.6 sree + 4 Filling stations* _.. — 6 ~~ I} 
Florists* satenatapasc + 8 — 50 
Food stores* _....... + 8 + 1 
FRARE: (gop. 6 8 1690) 3 4,666 exe — 39 Furniture and household ms 
Value of building seiiatin eles ae 23,261 — 7 + 70 appliance stores® ..... 27 == i80: 
Bank debits (thousands) — Ss a =. 18 peep oe material, . . 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t$ 8,888 + 2 + 80 eo A ae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 12.5 + 14 + 28 ce, store, and schoo 
supply dealers* - lets + 23 1 
Postal receipts —..... peeestenae $ 462,484 — 3 — 39 
PLAINVIEW: (pop. 14 9044) Value of building permits $ 3,084,587 x  —27 
Retail sales - ; — 2 —17 Bank debits (thousands) —.................$ 898,207 + 6 2 
Department ona pomemrs eames. sada + 6 — 67 End-of-month deposits (thousands){¢..$ 400,916 — 8 — 8 
Postal receipts - ; <nae 13,237 + 1 — 40 Annual rate of deposit turnover___... 11.8 + 2 — 1 
Value of building pemeiis lel .....-$ 102,800 + 11 + 40 Placements in employment —_..... 2,707 — 4 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) - ee 22,292 — 6 + 61 Nonagricultural civilian labor Sores. : 205,500 + 5 x 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 26,586 +14 + 64 Unemployment —...__._.__. heed 10,000 + 21 + 38 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__......... 12.5 + 1 + 44 Percent of labor force unemployed. mrt 4.9 + 17 + 386 
Placements in employment —.............. Be — 4 +17 Air express shipments — ~~~... 2,260 — 8 — 24 
Air express shipments —...__-__/___ 26 + 8 — 57 





For explanation of symbols, see page 28. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Jan 1958 Jan 1958 - 1953 ~~ 1953 
January from from January rom rom 
City and item 1953 Jan 1952 Dec 1952 City and item 1953 Jan 1952 Dec 1952 
SEGUIN: (pop. 9 738) TEXAS CITY: (pop. 16,620) 
Postal receipts —......... ee 8,234 + 18 — 39 Retail sales -......._ + 13 - 8 
Value of building sacle . eee ie +805 +472 Department and anand: eee e : +11 — 60 
Bank debits (thousands) - caeeae 6,328 — 17 — 10 Postal receipts — 14,499 + 4 — 87 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 15,758 + 8 — 1 Value of building permits - ations Sreeey + 24 + 19 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 4.8 — 47 — 11 Bank debits (thousands) ~~ ..............$ 27,187 + 21 — 1 
eae eects eee ar ee ER End-of-month deposits (thousands) $- $ 27,421 + 80 — 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__.. : 11.5 + 1 — 4 
SHERMAN: (pop. 20 anndd Placements in employment (area) _..... ‘ 832 — 10 + 8 
Retail sales —....... ws 4 2s a Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Department and ‘amend stores. Eekee + 1 — 56 (area) 51,700  y x 
Postal receipts — oe ans Seer $ 20,738 — 1 — 41 Unemployment (area) - 1,750 + 8 + 3 
Value of welifies pemenrgy eneeaeerrrs OM +180 Percent of labor force wank 
Bank debits (thousands) = ..$ 29,447 + 14 + 65 a or 3.4 + 8 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 15,907 — 2 — 10 es peat ee Ses 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... r 21.0 + 2 
Placements in employment ................ 136 — 48 + 28 TYLER: (pop. 38 wieead 
yee ae eRe Retail sales —....... si aa + 36 — 1 
SWEETWATER: (pop. 13. 619) Department and apparel stores. eee — 8 — 57 
Retail sales See _ 37 Postal receipts —__.___- pie 56,695 + 12 — 29 
oS ine a, a Value of building ‘permits - ee ie +144 + 81 
Department and anand ‘aaa. iiaas — 8 — 65 
Bank debits (thousands) - a 61,245 + 8 + 8 
Postal receipts —-$ 11,806 —— “at End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 58,175 + 9 4 
Value of building permits - $ 85,750 —59 +24 ot ce ae 
I Annual rate of deposit turnover. 12.4 0 + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) - $ 9,871 — 26 mie Placements in employment 437 + 41 + 34 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 10,380 — 9 — 2 prepcrmeder caer 7 198 ie ~ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 10.7 — 5 - “ = sg a ae 
Placements in employment .......... 127 + 17 + 92 oe 
Ai hi on beets 22 — 41 — 29 
oe “41 = WACO: (pop. 84,706) 
Real cols + 6 — 37 
TAYLOR: (pop. 9 on) Apparel stores —_...... Ree — 4 — 43 
Postal receipts -......... ? $ 7,504 — 3 — 38 Sa ieclccineesaia aiden + 15 — 19 
Value of building cuveaite . $ 69,665 +- 14 + 45 Department stores .... + 10 — 655 
Bank debits (thousands) - Penne $ 10,295 — 15 j J Florists mA — 1 — 60 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 14,588 + 6 + 2 Furniture end heeectald 
Annual rate of deposit turnover........ , 8.6 — 16 + 8 appliance stores -..... + 31 — 38 
Placements in employment -_............... 68 — 22 + 8 Lumber, building material, 
ae eect ee oak ei and hardware stores -_..... + 20 + 2 
TEMP Office, store, and school 
pe _ (pop. 25 ane ; ‘a supply dealers ........... : —17 — 24 
etail sales ...... ae — Postal receipts —_...... $ 108,651 + 2 con BA 
. emai and ‘apparel ‘ores. P ra See 7 Value of building permits .-$ 577,201 — 52 — 18 
ostal receipts —....... 25,4 5 Des =) 89 Bank debits (thousands) - -$ 78,328 + 8 ee 
ee ahae ae permite . yer = : = End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 90,808 + 2 — 7 
ank debits (thousands ‘ 18,943 = + Annual rate of deposit turnover..____. 10.0 + 4 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 23,939 + 9 —- 9 Placements in employment __.__. 712 <= 3 — 
— oy ea turnover... he ae r 7 Nonagricultural civilian labor force .... 45,750 + 8 —- 1 
cements in employment 200 — 85 —_ Unemployment _........... F 2,100 + 31 +17 
Air express shipments ...... 59 + 31 31 Percent of labor force unemployed. 4.6 + 28 + 18 
Air express shipments 187 — 6 — 88 
TEXARKANA: (pop. 40, — 
Retail sales§ + 2 — 30 WICHIT ALLS: 
Department and apparel stores$__ + 10 — 59 Cc AF S: (pop. 68,042) 
Postal receipts§ —___ a ae a oe Retail sales wn C$ 2B 1B 
Value of building seats $ 66,444 15 — 82 Department and apparel stores sales = __.___. — 4 — 43 
Bank debits (thousands) § - $ 40,375 to 0g ig Postal receipts ——.......------$__ 83,878 = — 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 27,096 + 10 — 6 ae of building permits, $ 581,575 = 3 — 29 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ....... 9.1 10 + 7 — a (thousands) —$ 90,447 * es. 
Placements in employment§ .... 1,110 + 21 18 a 290 Spm rt set (thousands) t. $ 107,808 se =e 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force$ 45,900 + 9 x pee sin “a hes t on ; ko is i ics pr 
Unemployment$ Sasori 2,600 = e + 6 ee a re ts ay 
Percent of labor force unemployed$.. 5.7 -- 14 + 8 Semone, civilian labor force... —— : = + : 
i i eee 53 33 — 64 _ AFP TES % : 
Air express shipments§ NS go Mer “etcere a eee Percent of labor force entenfented — 4.4 + 42 + 65 
E 7 204) Air express shipments ? : 196 + 2 — 650 
WAXAHACHIE: siteill 
Postal receipts ——— ee 15,741 + 75 + 16 
Value of building permits .......$ 42,70 +7 +414 ray Ginn ens Salt of ene percent, 
Bank debits (thousands) ~~... $ 8,878 2 + 1 5 
Bed-cf-month depesite (theeunanda)$ 3 8,734 ne eee tReported by the Federal Reserve Board of Dallas. 
tExcludes deposits to credit of banks. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... a 11.4 : 0 ‘Fi teitiate . Atk _— ae . 
Pl nha —— 74 46 — 46 igures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) an exarke@mna, 





Texas (pop. 24,753). 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Jan Nov Oct Jan 
1953 1968 1952 1952 1952 











GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tindex of Texas Business Activity (100.0) : ; 299* 290° 282 284 261 
Index of bank debits in Texas cities ..... Te Eee 718 680 673 739 648 
Income payments to individuals in the U. S. (billions—seasonally 
adjusted at annual rate) $ 9799* 8 2758 $ 276.1 $§ 2634 
Index of wholesale Prices in the U.S. (1947-49= -100, unadjusted) 109.9 109.6 110.7 111.2 113.0 
Index of consumers’ prices in Houston (1947-49=100, unadjusted) 116.7 116.0 116.1 115.4 
Index of consumers’ prices in the U.S. (1947-49=100, unadjusted) ..... 113.9 114.1 114.3 114.2 113.) 
Index of postal receipts in Texas cities 381 402 374 406 366 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern Dis- 
trict (17.6) . : SE ee ae 148 129 141 157 152 
Business corporation charters issued (number)... ee Vee 338 283 242 244 264 
Business failures (number) ........... Ln Sane a 8 12 3 7 8 
TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales (adjusted for price abitiatied > | ae Zao" 242° 229 2 
Index of total retail sales in Texas............... 530 510 484 514 
Durable-goods stores ...................--.---.- : ERA OnS ee he eee 732 701 662 704 
Nondurable-goods stores ..... a ee ee ee 432 417 396 422 
tIndex of total retail sales in the U.S... Pesci : 444° 434 440 
Durable-goods stores. ; oe 607* 602 612 
eon goods stores ay 391° 380 384 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores... ; 60.1 62.1 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and wens stores ! 47.8 45.5 
Index of gasoline sales : Pe ee  Saareten : 274 251 


PRODUCTION 

tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.8) : Ne 641 616 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (4.5) . : 3 208 224 

I UN F 100 99 

Index of cottonseed crushed....... ear Nolte 120 110 

Index of southern pine production (unadjusted) .. : 119 113 

Index of dairy product manufacturing om 65 47 

tIndex of urban building permits (adjusted for price ‘changes, 3.8) .. iM 173 160 

Index of urban building permits : y 376 347 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.6)... ieee eke ree 248 252 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3: 30)... Lae oe ‘ 651 622 

Index of industrial production in the U.S... occ 2 234 233 

Index of cement production Se ESL ee ee es 304 343 a 3: 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands)... sete : $164,910 $91,623 § 97, $ 68,579 


AGRICULTURE 
Index of farm cash income (unadjusted) .. fee 0 tn 491 659 5 340 
Index of prices received by farmers (unadjusted). 2 290 303 : 355 
{Index of prices paid by farmers in the U.S. (parity index—unadjusted, 
1910-14=100) Kees 2: ; ‘ 280 281 282 287 
{Parity ratio for Texas____ a 104 108 124 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock (unadjusted)... BS 321 327 : 406 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops (unadjusted) 267 286 : 317 
FINANCE 
Loans, reporting member banks in Dallas district (millions) ..... ; S$ 1745 =6§: 1,731 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in Dallas district 
(millions) ...... $ 3,15 3,167 3,219 mB $ 2,898 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks in Dallas district 
(millions) 12) Se ee eee $ Soe $ 2,446 2,496 2,455 $ 2,386 


s $ 

Bank debits in 20 cities (millions). mee s 66,15 6,325 E $ 6,100 $ 5,556 
$ 60 
$12 











Revenue receipts ef the State Comptroller (thousands)... WS 54,44 56,887 629 56,719 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) .. CES ont ere . 110,140 0,584 238,908 


LABOR 

Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) ................ toe Bie 2,245. 2,302.8 A 224.9 2,143.9 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) .................................. 436. 437.5 432. 434.6 415.6 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) ......................-..-..-..-.---- 205. 205.5 206.: 206.2 199.6 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) ..... : 252.0 k 228.4 216.0 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas ; (thousands) Bh 1,648 3 1,620 1,569 

U nemployment i in 17 labor market areas .... fe Dee We Racha, 50,250 X 47,345 53,950 
Placements in 17 labor market areas..... eee é 30,385 . 41,733 31,871 
Percent of labor force unemployed... ae cae ak a : 3.0 | 2.9 35 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average morths for 1935-89 except where indicated and are 


adjusted for seasonal variation (except annual indexes). 
Manufactvring employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1952 benchmarks. 


*Preliminary. 

+The index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (t). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 

tNew series. Index computed from estimates of retail sales published by Bureau of the Census. 

{ Revised. 





